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E  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  OF  THE 


CANNING  AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 


AUGUST  9,  1943 


FOR  A  STRONG  FOOD  FRONT 

RIGHT  NOW,  while  needs  are  fresh 
in  mind,  be  sure  to  check 


\  Weaknesses  in  production  lines 


\  Necessary  Supplies — Seed,  Cans,  Labels,  Paste, 
Boxes,  etc— for  this  and  next  season 


>  Place  your  orders  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
It  will  help  your  supply  sources  to  help  you 


All  the  World  looks  to  U  S  for  food — FOOD  to  sustain  our  fighting  forces, 
our  allies,  our  war  workers,  our  civilian  population  and  to  build  back  starv¬ 
ing  occupied  countries  freed.  A  check  up  now,  when  actual  operations 
emphasize  needs,  will  help  maintain  a  strong  Food  Front  to  KEEP  'EM  FED 
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This  textbook,  just  published  for 
the  United  States  Navy,  is  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  Canned  Food  Manual 
we  prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  last  year. 

The  wide  demand  for  this  original 
manual,  as  a  training  aid  and  helpful 
reference  volume,  prompted  us  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  similar  edition  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  This  was  done 
with  the  full  and  complete  co-operation 
and  help  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Supplies 
and  Accounts. 


A  complete  manual 


This  manual  traces  the  development  of 
•commercial  canning  from  its  very  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  present  day.  It  shows  de¬ 


tailed  illustrations  of  the  latest  advances 
in  the  canned-food  industry. 

It  gives  interesting  facts  about  the 
nutritive  values  of  canned  foods  .  .  . 
about  vitamins  and  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  which  these  foods  contain. 


It  provides  a  complete  series  of  charts 
to  simplify  the  task  of  calculating  the 
average  number  of  servings  per  can.  It 
also  tells  the  number  of  cans  of  a  given 
food  required  to  serve  100  men  and  the 
cost  per  individual  serving. 

In  addition,  this  book  emphasizes  the 
proper  methods  of  handling  and  storing 
canned  foods.  It  also  gives  numerous 
hints  concerning  the  most  economical 
and  appetizing  methods  of  preparing 
canned  foods. 


Since  this  manual  was  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Naval 
Commissary  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
no  copies  are  now  available  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  the  long-term  influence  of 
this  book  will  result  in  a  more  ready 
acceptance  of  canned  foods — long  after 
victory  and  peace. 


Stop  accidents  NOW 

—  save  /Manpower  for  Warpower 

Co-operate  with  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Fund  to  Conserve  Manpower 
by  warning  your  employees  not  to 
take  chances. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

2  30  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  W  M 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor;  Arthur  J. 
ludge,  Advertising  Manager;  Edward  E.  Judge,  Circulation  Manager.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A.— $3.00;  Canada— $4.00;  Foreign— $5.00.  Advertising 
rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday;  cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  fen  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter 
at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  of  March  3rd,  1879. 
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AMACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


to 

MANY  REPEAT  ORDERS 


The  construction  and  operation  of 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  assure  more 
thorough  hulling.  This  means  more 
peas  from  the  same  vines,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  improvement  in  quality  due  to 
less  breakage  and  damage  to  the  peas 
during  the  hulling  process.  The  peas 
saved  are  the  best  quality  that  were  in 
the  vines. 


The  savings  effected  over  the  use  of 
any  other  machine  amount  to  several 
hundred  dollars  to  each  viner,  each 
season. 


PERFORMANCE  RECORDS 

have  led 


FOR  A  BRIGHTER  FUTURE 


Approximately  of  all  men  rejected  for  selective 
service  were  disqualified  for  reasons  of  physical  dis¬ 
ability  and  defects  related  to  improper  nutrition. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  government’s  bal¬ 
anced  diet  program,  which  means  an  increasing 
demand  for  quality  "canned  fresh"  vegetables  and 
fruits. 


CORN  CANNERS 

Look  ahead  to  these  improved,  modern  machines 


FMC 

DOUBLE  HUSKER 


Brings  husking  efficiency 
close  to  100%,  as  the  result 
of  a  new,  and  different  husk¬ 
ing  principle.  No  bruising  or 
breaking,  even  of  the  tend- 
erest,  smallest  ears.  Greater 
capacity;  low  upkeep.  Motor 
drive  optional. 


NO.  2  UNIVERSAL  Wg 
CORN  CUTTER 

An  exceptionally  versatile  machine;  will 
singlcrcut  whole  grain  corn,  double  cut 
kernel  corn  or  cut  and  scrape  for  cream 
style.  Increases  yield  and  improves 
quality. 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG 

Shows  modern  equipment  for  canning  corn, 
beans,  peas,  tomatoes  and  tomato  products 
and  all  canned  foods. 


FDOO  MACHINERY 
'  CDRPDRRTIDN 
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is  in  this  picture 


the  service  of  a  nation  at  war ! 

Meanwhile  .  .  .  the  less  dramatic  but  no 
less  necessary  products . . .  cans  in  which 
to  pack  food  for  fighting  men  and  for  the 
home  front  .  .  .  cans  for  the  essential 
products  which  can  not  be  successfully 
packed  in  other  ways  .  .  .  continue  to 
roll  from  Crown’s  production  lines! 
Crown  is  doing  double  duty  these  days ! 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  New 
York  •  Philadelphia.  Division  of  Crown 
Cork  and  Seal  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


No,  none  of  the  more  familiar  Crown 
products  of  peacetime  are  on  view ! 

But  the  canisters  that  hold  the  filter  ele¬ 
ments  for  those  gas  masks  are  a  Crown 
wartime  product  .  .  .  produced  by  the 
million  in  the  Crown  plant  to  safeguard 
military,  naval  and  civilian  users. 

And  those  waterproof  metal  ammunition 
boxes  are  another  Crown  product  .  .  . 
another  example  of  the  way  all  of 
Crown’s  facilities  have  been  enlisted  in 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
CANNING  AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 


f  Published  Every  Monday  Since  1  878 


ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE.  Editor 


VOLUME  66.  NUMBER  2 


EDITORIALS 


I 

SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS— COMPLETED— With  our 
issue  of  July  26th,  1943,  we  completed  the  52nd 
week,  or  issue,  of  our  65th  year.  These  volumes 
are  composed  of  52  weekly  issues.  They  are  not  half 
I  years  nor  quarter  years — and  there  has  not  been  a 
single  week  missed  in  all  these  years,  through  wars, 
and  fires  and  depressions!  Nor  has  the  original  pur- 
'  pose  or  intent  of  this  journal — to  serve  the  canning 
and  allied  industries — been  deviated  from  in  the  slight¬ 
est.  THE  CANNING  TRADE  was  designed  and 
;  brought  into  being  to  serve  and  to  help  develop  the 

_  canned  foods  industry  in  all  its  branches,  wherever 

1  commercially  conducted,  and  it  is,  and  always  has  been, 
exclusively  devoted  to  that  one  purpose.  It  set  out  to 
make  canned  foods  “the  Pantry”  of  the  world — and  we 
are  in  sight  of  that  accomplishment  right  now! 

We  would  be  an  ingrate  if  we  did  not  stop  to  thank 
our  fine,  big  family  of  readers  for  all  these  years  of 
support.  There  are  names  which  have  been  on  that 
list  since  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  and  of  course  there  are  second  and  third  gener¬ 
ations  of  those  families  continuing  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  all  regularly  paying  up  their  subscriptions  on 
presentation  of  the  annual  bills.  Just  how  big  that 
family  of  readers  is  might  surprise  some.  A  year  or 
two  ago,  to  satisfy  our  own  curiosity,  i.  e.,  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  issues  were  being  read  and,  there¬ 
fore,  if  we  were  serving  them  the  sort  of  menu  they 
relished,  we  took  a  postcard  census  of  the  whole  list. 
The  returns  from  that  were  phenomenal,  by  which  we 
mean:  a  10  per  cent  return  on  an  effort  of  this  kind, 
is  considered  good,  and  anything  above  that  very 
satisfactory.  In  ten  days  time  we  had  a  return  of  30 
per  cent.  Those  returns  showed  an  average  of  3  Vi 
readers  to  the  subscription!  We  did  not  make  that 
canvas  as  an  advertising  stunt,  and  so  have  never  used 
it  for  that  purpose.  If  we  were  of  the  Go-Getter  class 
we  could  justifiably  claim  more  than  6,000  readers,  and 
I  approach  prospective  advertisers  on  that  basis. 

I  And,  reporting  as  we  are  to  our  readers,  you  know 

ithat  you  are  billed,  and  that  you  pay  the  full  annual 
price,  i.  e.,  there  are  no  special  rates,  2,  3  or  4  years 
for  the  price  of  one.  And  in  that  fine  family  there  are 
no  “Controlled  Circulations,”  which  in  plain  parlance 
means  free  subscriptions  put  on  for  the  single  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  showing  on  the  “subscription  list.” 
If  there  is  anything  fair  in  charging  you  $3  per  year, 
and  then  giving  it  free  to  the  “controlled  circulation,” 


it  does  not  register  in  our  idea  of  ethical  honesty.  And 
why  this  is  permitted,  under  the  scarcity  of  paper  and 
the  threat  to  still  further  curtail  its  use,  is  for  someone 
else  to  explain.  In  England,  we  understand,  not  only 
are  all  these  free  copies  now  eliminated,  but  only  paid- 
up  subscriptions  are  permitted  to  be  mailed,  and  a 
waiting  list  formed  for  new  subscriptions.  That  would 
be  a  hardship  in  this  industry,  as  there  are  a  large 
number  of  new  entrants  into  the  canning  industry,  and 
we  have  had  an  influx  of  these  and  of  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers,  banks,  and  financial  concerns  greater  than  ever 
before.  The  realization  of  the  importance  of  canned 
foods  has  awakened  the  whole  country,  and  it  is  taxing 
our  ability  to  comply,  in  the  face  of  the  paper  restric¬ 
tions. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four  and,  undoubtedlyi 
1945  as  well,  will  be  extremely  busy  years  for  the  can- 
ners ;  the  call  for  added  amounts  of  canned  foods  must 
grow  with  leaps  and  bounds,  even  if  peace  comes 
within  the  next  few  months.  Already  the  Government 
has  shown  a  desire  to  release  the  priorities  to  build  the 
machinery  needed  to  equip  the  canneries,  and  to  repair 
them  where  needed  after  the  long  lay-off ;  and  of  course 
all  the  needed  supplies  must  be  provided  for.  This 
actually  embraces  everything  from  condiments  to 
office  supplies  and  trucks.  Every  firm  able  to  supply 
anything  used  in  the  production  of  foods  should  look 
to  this  now,  and  begin  to  inform  the  canners  about 
what  they  have  to  offer,  so  that  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  provide  for  the  priorities,  and  to  make  or 
assemble  the  supplies  in  time  for  next  year’s  packs. 

All  canners,  and  especially  the  new  canners,  will 
welcome  this  help.  There  will  be  no  annual  Convention 
and  Machinery  Display  as  of  old,  but  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  is  keenly  awake  and  eager  to  arrange  the  factories 
in  good  condition  to  be  ready  for  the  call  upon  them. 
On  some  items  that  time  is  not  four  months  off.  Can¬ 
neries  located  in  the  South  will  begin  operations  in 
December  and  others  will  follow  on  as  the  season  pro¬ 
gresses,  and  we  can  promise  them  all  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  hungry  consumers,  will  be  calling  for  all 
the  canned  foods  they  can  produce  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  To  help  them  equip  well  and  properly,  and 
help  the  whole  movement  by  getting  their  orders  in 
early  is  to  assure  them  the  machinery  and  the  supplies 
down  to  the  last  detail,  in  time.  That  will  be  backing 
up  the  boys  at  the  front  in  a  real  and  patriotic  manner. 
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MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 


OPA  completes  1943  Pricing  with  the  issurance  of  Amendment  No.  11  to  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  306,  Effective  July  30,  1943. 


Formulas  by  which  canners  will  estab¬ 
lish  their  maximum  prices  for  their  1943 
packs  of  seven  fruits,  11  berries,  fruit 
cocktail  and  the  juices  and  nectars  of  the 
fruits  and  berries  were  announced  July 
30  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

At  the  same  time,  OPA  made  public 
the  table  of  specific  maximum  prices  for 
canners  for  the  1943  pack  of  red  sour 
cherries,  in  dollars-and-cents  per  dozen 
cans  on  a  regional  basis.  The  formulas 
and  the  table  were  contained  in  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  11  to  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  306  (Certain  Packed  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts).  The  amendment  became  effective 
July  30,  1943. 

The  formulas  take  account  of  added 
raw  ingredient  costs  and,  in  certain 
States,  of  added  labor  costs.  These  addi¬ 
tions  also  figure  in  the  red  sour  cherry 
prices.  Since  canned  fruits  and  berries 
are  sold  under  fixed  mark-ups  at  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  this  will  mean  in¬ 
creased  costs  to  the  housewife  on  these 
items. 

ITEMS  COVERED 

The  fruits  covered,  along  with  the  fruit 
cocktail,  are  apricots,  cherries,  figs, 
peaches  (clingstone  and  freestone), 
peai’s,  plums  and  fresh  prunes.  The 
berries  are  blueberries,  blackberries,  boy- 
senberries,  gooseberries,  loganberries, 
black  and  red  raspberries,  cranberries, 
huckleberries,  strawberries  and  young- 
berries. 

PRICING 

The  table  of  maximum  prices  for  I’ed 
sour  cherries,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  on  sales  to 
both  Government  procurement  agencies 


and  civilian  buyer 

s,  follows: 

REGION  I 

Grade — A-Fancy 

Syrup  Sales  to 

Government 

Other 

Content  Procurement  Agencies 

Sales 

No.  2 

No.  10 

No.  2  No.  10 

Extra  Heavy.... 

2.45 

12.25 

2.66 

12.75 

Heavy  . 

2.40 

12.00 

2.50 

12.60 

Light  . 

2.35 

11.75 

2.45 

12.25 

Water  . 

2.30 

11.50 

2.40 

12.00 

Grade — C-Standard 

Extra  Heavy.... 

2.25 

11.26 

2.35 

11.76 

Heavy  . 

,  2.20 

11.00 

2.30 

11.50 

Light  . 

2.15 

10.76 

2.26 

11.25 

Water  . 

.  2.10 

10.50 

2.20 

11.00 

REGION  II 

Grad' 

e — A-Fancy 

Syrup  Sales  to 

Government 

Other 

Content  Procurement  Agencies 

Sales 

No.  2 

No.  10 

No.  2  No.  10 

Extra  Heavy... 

.  2.40 

12.00 

2.60 

12.60 

Heavy  . 

.  2.35 

11.75 

2.45 

12.25 

Light  . . 

,  2.30 

11.50 

2.40 

12.00 

Water  . 

.  2.26 

11.26 

2.35 

11.76 

Grade — C-Standard 

Extra  Heavy... 

.  2.20 

11.00 

2.30 

11.60 

Heavy  . 

.  2.16 

10.76 

2.26 

11.25 

Light  . 

.  2.10 

10.60 

2.20 

11.00 

Water  . 

.  2.05 

10.26 

2.15 

10.75 

REGION  III 
Grade — A-Fancy 

Syrup  Sales  to  Government  Other 

Content  Procurement  AKencies  Sales 


No.  2  No.  10  No.  2  No.  10 
Extra  Heavy....  2.60  12.60  2.60  13.00 

Heavy  .  2.46  12.26  2.66  12.76 

LiKht  .  2.40  12.00  2.60  12.60 

Water  .  2.36  11.76  2.46  12.26 

Grade — C-Standard 

Extra  Heavy....  2.30  11.60  2.40  12.00 

Heavy  .  2.26  11.26  2.36  11.76 

Light  .  2.20  11.00  2.30  11.60 

Water  .  2.16  10.76  2.26  11.26 


Region  I  is  made  up  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania;  Region  II,  of  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin;  Region 
III,  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
Utah  and  Washington. 

FORMULAS 

The  formulas  for  fruits  and  berries 
are  identical.  In  all  cases,  the  packer 
must  obtain  his  1943  maximum  prices  by 
adjusting  his  maximum  price  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  for  the  1942  pack  of  the 
same  variety,  style,  grade  and  container 
of  the  item  involved  as  follows: 

(1)  Deducting  the  total  1942  raw  cost 
per  dozen  containers  as  he  was  required 
to  compute  it  under  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  185  (Canned  Fruits  and 
Berries),  and — 

(2)  Adding  to  the  result  the  1943  raw 
fruit  cost  per  dozen  containers.  This  is 
obtained  by  dividing  the  weighted  aver¬ 
age  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid  to  the 
grower  for  the  raw  fruit  in  1943,  based 
on  not  less  than  the  first  75  per  cent  of 
the  canner’s  purchases,  by  the  dozen  con¬ 
tainer  yield  per  ton,  or  other  unit  he  was 
required  to  use  in  computing  his  1942 
maximum  prices. 

(3)  However,  the  added  raw  ingre¬ 
dients  can  not  exceed  amounts  specifically 
stated  in  the  amendments. 

MAXIMUM  ADDITIONS 

For  the  fruits,  these  specifically  stated 
maximum  additions  are  $31  a  ton  for 
apricots,  two  cents  a  pound  for  cherries 
(except  red  sour  cherries)  and  $15  a  ton 
for  figs.  Maximum  fruit  costs  permitted 
are  $60  a  ton  for  clingstone  peaches,  $50 
a  ton  for  freestone  peaches  in  California, 
$60  a  ton  for  the  same  peaches  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  (in  all  other  States, 
canners  take  the  1942  cost  per  ton  as  com¬ 
puted  under  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  185  and  add  $10  a  ton) ;  $55  a  ton 
for  plums,  $40  a  ton  for  fresh  prunes, 
$65  a  ton  for  pears  in  California  and 
$75  a  ton  for  pears  in  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  (in  all  other  States,  canners  take 
the  1942  cost  per  ton  as  computed  under 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  185  and 
add  $10).  However,  the  ceiling  prices 


for  freestone  peaches  apply  only  to  sales 
to  the  Government.  No  ceiling  prices  are 
established  for  civilian  sales  of  free¬ 
stone  peaches  because  the  Government 
will  buy  the  entire  1943  pack. 

For  fruit  cocktail,  the  maximum  raw 
fruit  cost  permitted  is  figured  by  taking 
the  amounts  indicated  in  the  amendment 
for  the  component  fruits  and,  where 
there  is  a  component  fruit  not  given  a 
specific  maximum  addition,  by  taking  the 
1942  cost  as  figured  under  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  185, 

For  the  berries,  the  specifically  stated 
maximum  additions  are  3  cents  a  pound 
for  blueberries,  cranberries,  huckleber¬ 
ries  and  strawberries.  Maximum  raw 
berry  costs  permitted  are  12  cents  a 
pound  for  blackberries,  boysenberries, 
loganberries  and  youngberries,  8  cents  a 
pound  for  gooseberries,  13  cents  a  pound 
for  black  raspberries  and  15  cents  a 
pound  for  red  raspberries. 

Where  canners  can  not  establish  their 
maximum  prices  under  these  formulas, 
they  are  provided  the  method  already 
announced  in  Amendment  No.  10  to 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  306. 

GOVERNMENT  PRICING 
Maximum  prices  on  sales  to  Govern¬ 
ment  procurement  agencies  shall  be  96 
per  cent  of  those  established  for  the 
civilian  market. 

ADDED  LABOR  COSTS 
In  States  where  canners  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabili¬ 
zation  to  grant  wage  increases  to  assure 
sufficient  manpower  to  pack  the  fruits 
and  berries,  they  are  provided  with 
factors  which  they  can  apply  to  their 
maximum  prices,  as  established  in  the 
table  or  under  the  formula. 

For  red  sour  cherries,  the  factor  is 
1.035  (3.5  per  cent)  on  both  civilian  and 
Government  sales  in  the  States  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

There  is  a  factor  of  1.03  on  Govern¬ 
ment  sales  only  for  clingstone  peaches 
in  California,  and  of  1.035  also  only  on 
Government  sales  for  freestone  peaches 
and  for  pears  in  the  States  of  California, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington 
and  Wisconsin.  The  increased  labor 
cost  for  civilian  sales  in  those  States 
will  be  handled  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  program  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Apricots  get  a  factor  of  1.045  in  the 
States  of  California,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
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all  outlets  and  that  controls  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  the  movement  of  the  crop 
into  the  food  channels  considered  most 
essential. 

The  term  alcoholic  product  is  defined 
in  the  order  as  “any  product  produced  by 
fermentation,  distillation,  or  other  means, 
containing  an  alcoholic  content  of  7  per 
cent  or  more  by  volume.” 


SUPPORT  PRICES  FOR  RAISINS, 
PRUNES 

Support  prices  for  West  Coast  natural 
condition  raisins  and  dried  prunes  have 
been  announced  by  the  WFA.  The 
prices,  whicn  will  be  supported  through 
offers  to  purchase  by  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  were  established  in  view  of 
the  need  for  capacity  output  of  these 
dried  fruits  to  meet  war  needs.  Both  of 
these  fruits  are  set  aside  under  Food 
Distribution  Order  16,  so  that  Govern¬ 
ment  requirements  may  be  met,  with 
provisions  for  the  release  of  quantities 
to  meet  civilian  needs.  The  WFA  will 
purchase  the  entire  1943  production. 
Under  a  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
purchase  program,  the  quantities  to  be 
available  for  civilians  will  be  resold  in 
normal  trade  channels  at  prices  equiva¬ 
lent  to  last  year’s  levels. 


FROZEN  SPINACH— BEANS 
CEILINGS 

Processor  ceiling  prices  for  both 
frozen  spinach  and  frozen  Fordhook 
lima  beans  are  to  be  revised  upward  to 
reflect  increases  in  raw  material  costs 
over  the  1942  crop,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  announced  August  3. 

Maximum  prices  for  processors  of 
frozen  Fordhook  lima  beans  will  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  reflect  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent  in  raw  material  cost,  while  those 
for  frozen  spinach  will  be  adjusted  to  re¬ 
flect  an  increased  raw  material  cost  up 
to  one  cent  per  pound,  the  OPA  said. 

The  amendment  fixing  these  revised 
ceilings  will  be  issued  in  the  very  near 
future.  OPA-2861 


Utah,  Washington  and  Wisconsin,  while 
cherries  (except  red  sour  cherries),  figs, 
fruit  cocktail,  plums  and  fresh  prunes 
get  a  factor  of  1.035  in  the  same  States. 
These  mark-ups  apply  to  both  civilian 
and  Government  sales. 

The  factor  for  all  the  berries  in  the 
States  of  California,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington  and  Wisconsin  is  1.035 
and  applies  to  both  civilian  and  Govern¬ 
ment  sales. 

NOTIFICATION 

The  amendment  provides  that,  where 
application  of  the  regulation  results  in 
an  increased  price,  the  canners  must 
give  formal  notification  of  this  fact  to 
purchasers  in  a  form  prescribed  by  OPA. 
This  is  necessary  because  the  over-all 
mark-up  regulations  for  wholesale  and 
retail  grocers  provide  that  they  can  re¬ 
calculate  their  ceilings  on  non-perishables 
only  when  OPA  authorizes  processor  or 
manufacturer  increases. 

The  amendment,  generally  speaking, 
completes  the  pricing  of  the  1943  packs 
of  fruits  and  berries.  The  1943  vege¬ 
table  packs  have  already  been  covered  by 
earlier  amendments  to  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  306. 


CANNER-DISTRIBUTOR’S 

CEILING 

(MPR — 306 — Amend.  12,  Aug.  2,  1943) 

A  pricing  method  by  which  canners 
who  also  perform  additional  wholesaling 
functions  can  determine  their  maximum 
prices  were  established  August  3  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Canners’  maximum  prices  are  set  on 
dollars-and-cents  per  case,  f.  o.  b.  pack¬ 
er’s  shipping  point,  basis.  A  new  amend¬ 
ment  allows  them  to  add  the  appropriate 
percentage  mark-ups  in  OPA’s  fixed 
mark-up  regulations  to  establish  their 
maximum  prices  on  sales  where  they 
aLso  take  on  a  wholesaler’s  functions  by 
selling  from  branch  warehouses  owned 
or  operated  by  them. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  the 
primary  distributor  for  the  first  time 
under  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No. 
306  (Certain  Packed  Food  Products). 

A  primary  distributor  is  defined  as  “a 
distributor  other  than  a  wholesaler  or 
retailer,  who  purchases  all  he  sells  of  the 
kind  and  brand  of  packed  food  being 
priced  and  who  customarily  receives 
shipment  from  the  packer  of  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  his  purchases  in  carload  lots 
delivered  to  a  warehouse  or  other  receiv¬ 
ing  station  not  owned  or  controlled  by 
any  of  his  customers,  for  resale  by  him 
in  less-than-carload  lots.” 

Under  the  method  set  forth  for  deter¬ 
mining  his  maximum  price,  the  estab¬ 
lished  primary  supplier  should  normally 
obtain  a  maximum  price  which  will  give 
him  the  same  dollars-and-cents  margin 
which  he  previously  enjoyed.  This  is 
accomplished  by  directing  him  to  make 


the  same  adjustment  in  his  own  ceiling 
that  the  regulation  made  in  his  supplier’s 
ceiling.  In  no  event,  however,  may  the 
primary  distributor  take  a  mark-up  of 
more  than  8  per  cent  of  net  delivered 
cost.  This  pricing  method  may  be  used 
only  where  the  primary  distributor 
handled  the  kind  of  product  being  priced 
as  the  primary  distributor  before  April 
28,  1942.  Primary  distributors  unable 
to  use  this  pricing  method  take  as  their 
ceilings  the  maximum  prices  of  their  sup¬ 
pliers  plus  incoming  freight  paid  by 
them.  This  second  method  of  pricing  is 
also  applicable  to  distributors  who  are 
neither  primary  distributors  nor  whole¬ 
salers  or  retailers. 

OPA  officials  stated  this  action  will 
prevent  the  unnecessary  duplication  of 
middlemen  in  the  distribution  of  canned 
vegetables.  At  the  same  time,  it  safe¬ 
guards  the  existing  distributors  who  per¬ 
form  the  necessary  function  of  servicing 
small  local  wholesalers  who  are  not  able 
to  purchase  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  carload  lots  and  store  them  for  any 
period  of  time. 

OPA’s  standard  adjustable  pricing 
provision  also  is  added  to  the  regulation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  definitions  of 
“processor,”  “wholesaler”  and  “retailer” 
have  been  clarified. 

This  action  was  taken  through  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  12  to  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  306,  effective  August  5,  1943. 


USE  OF  25  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 
RESTRICTED  FOR  ALCOHOL 
MANUFACTURE 

The  manufacture  of  alcoholic  products 
from  25  varieties  of  fruits  and  berries 
were  restricted  July  28  in  a  step  to  meet 
military  and  civilian  requirements  for 
fresh,  dried  and  processed  fruits  and 
berries,  the  War  Food  Administration 
has  announced. 

The  restrictions,  which  are  contained 
in  Food  Distribution  Order  69,  effective 
July  28,  apply  to  apples,  apricots,  black¬ 
berries,  blueberries,  boysenberries,  can¬ 
taloupes,  cherries,  currants,  dates,  dew¬ 
berries,  elderberries,  gooseberries,  con¬ 
cord  grapes,  huckleberries,  johnsonber- 
ries,  loganberries,  Olympic  berries, 
peaches,  pears,  pineapples,  plums,  prunes, 
raspberries,  strawberries  and  young- 
berries. 

Quantities  of  these  fruits  and  berries 
may  be  sold  for  conversion  into  alcoholic 
products  only  when  a  particular  lot  of 
fruit  is  unsuitable  for  human  consump¬ 
tion,  except  when  converted  into  an  alco¬ 
holic  product;  or  when  there  is  no  market 
available  for  such  fruit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  except  when  it  is  converted  into 
an  alcoholic  product.  In  such  cases. 
County  Agricultural  War  Boards  may 
exempt  specific  quantities  of  fruits,  pro¬ 
vided  the  owner  and  previous  owners 
have  made  a  reasonable  attempt  to  sell 
the  fruit  for  food  purposes. 

WFA  officials  said  that  the  general 
shortage  of  the  1943  deciduous  fruit  crop 
will  prevent  fulfillment  of  demands  in 


WFA  NAMES  PEAR  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 

Three  industry  advisory  committees  to 
help  administer  the  order  regulating  the 
interstate  shipment  of  Bartlett  and 
Beurre  Hardy  pears  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  were  named  August  3  by 
the  WFA.  They  will  advise  with  FDA 
officials  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
Food  Distribution  Order  65.  The  order 
which  became  effective  July  22,  I’estricts 
shippers  in  California  from  shipping 
more  of  these  pears  out-of-State  for 
fresh  consumption  than  they  did  last 
year,  and  limits  Washington  and  Oregon 
shippers  to  75  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
moved  out-of-State  for  this  purpose  last 
year. 
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Fish  Production  Short  Of  Goals 


Tuna  and  Salmon  Reports  Encouraging 


While  generally  maintaining  last  year’s 
production  levels,  the  U.  S.  fishing  in¬ 
dustry,  hard  hit  by  the  war,  is  falling 
considerably  behind  its  1943  production 
goals,  coordinator  of  Fisheries  Harold  L. 
Ickes  said  July  30. 

He  revealed  that  production  figures  for 
the  first  six  months  of  year  show  few 
important  increases,  but  pointed  out  that 
the  first  half  of  the  year  normally  ac¬ 
counts  for  only  one-fourth  of  the  total 
production  of  fishery  products  and  that 
the  fishing  industry  still  has  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  materially  increase  its  pro¬ 
duction  over  last  year’s  totals. 

Landings  of  fresh  fish  at  the  ports  of 
Boston,  Gloucester  and  Portland  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  amounted  to  an 
estimated  133,900,000  pounds.  This 
compares  with  185,900,000  pounds  for 
the  like  period  of  1942,  and  224,300,000 
pounds  for  the  first  half  of  1941. 


TUNA 

California  tuna  receipts  furnish  a 
bright  spot.  Landings  totaled  35,200,000 
pounds  as  against  25,300,000  for  the  first 
half  of  1942.  While  tuna  receipts  have 
been  climbing  from  low  levels  of  last 
year,  they  are  still  much  lower  than  in 
pre-war  years.  In  the  first  half  of  1940, 
for  instance,  California  tuna  receipts 
were  80,400,000  pounds. 

The  pack  of  canned  tuna  has  shown  a 
corresponding  increase  over  last  year: 
713,309  cases  as  against  532,159.  All  of 
this  year’s  tuna  pack  will  go  to  civilians. 


SHRIMP 

Receipts  of  shrimp  in  the  Gulf  area 
were  up  slightly,  from  100,397  barrels  to 
101,738.  Due  to  high  prices  for  fresh 
shrimp  and  increased  demand,  as  well  as 
to  difficulties  in  obtaining  sufficient  can¬ 
nery  labor,  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
shrimp  production  went  into  cans  than 
the  first  six  months  of  1942.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year.  South  At¬ 
lantic  and  Gulf  State  packers  who  report 
to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  canned  63,186  cases  compared  with 
122,540  for  the  similar  period  of  1942. 
As  is  the  case  with  a  number  of  other 
important  fisheries,  however,  by  far  the 
largest  shrimp  production  takes  place 
in  the  last  half  of  the  year  and  it  is  still 
possible  for  the  industry  to  surpass  last 
year’s  production  totals. 

SALMON 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  reports 
comes  from  Western  Alaska,  where  the 
salmon  season  is  now  in  full  swing.  In 


the  important  Bristol  Bay  area,  famous 
for  its  choice  red  salmon,  the  pack  is 
expected  to  reach  a  million  and  a  half 
cases,  or  about  three  times  the  amount 
packed  last  year. 

Fresh  fish  came  into  Seattle  in  larger 
volume  than  for  several  years,  totaling 
31,000,000  pounds,  compared  with  23,- 
000,000  for  the  same  period  in  1942. 
Chief  items  in  Seattle’s  fresh  fish  land¬ 
ings  are  halibut,  sable-fish,  ling,  cod, 
rockfishes  and  sharks,  all  caught  by  the 
halibut  fleet  on  offshore  grounds,  and 
miscellaneous  local  species  of  which 
flounders  are  among  the  most  important. 

California  mackerel  receipts  were 
down  to  9,000,000  pounds  from  the  10,- 
300,000  pounds  landed  in  the  first  half 
of  last  year.  First  half  production  of 
this  fishery  normally  represents  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  annual  production. 
The  California  mackerel  fishery  has 
shown  a  steady  decline  for  the  past  three 
years;  1940’s  total  catch  was  120,200,000 
pounds,  in  1941  this  fell  to  approximate¬ 
ly  77,500,000  pounds,  and  in  1942  was 
down  to  54,200,000. 

Maine  receipts,  other  than  herring,  are 
estimated  at  30,000,000  pounds.  For  the 
same  period  of  1942  the  landings  totaled 
31,900,000  pounds.  Maine  herring  pro¬ 
duction  figures  are  not  yet  available.  In 
good  years  the  landings  of  this  species 
almost  equal  the  combined  production  of 
all  other  species  caught  in  Maine. 

Gulf  oyster  receipts  were  about  equal 
to  last  year’s  figures:  689,491  barrels 
against  698,700.  Hard  crabs  from  this 
section  fell  to  3,780,915  pounds  from 
5,751,046. 

The  nation’s  most  important  fishery, 
as  far  as  poundage  is  concerned,  that  of 
the  pilchard  or  California  sardine,  was 
closed  for  most  of  the  first  six  months, 
but  production  in  the  January-March 
period  was  88,904  tons,  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  over  the  69,443  tons  landed  in  the 
same  months  of  1942.  The  pilchard  sea¬ 
son  opened  again  August  1  in  the 
Northern  ports  of  California. 

U.  S.  fisheries  this  year  were  asked  to 
produce  between  six  and  seven  billion 
pounds  of  marine  products,  a  higher 
total  than  the  industry  has  ever  reached 
even  under  normal  conditions.  The  in¬ 
dustry  estimated  earlier  in  the  year  that 
unless  manpower  problems  could  be 
solved  and  a  substantial  number  of  ves¬ 
sels,  which  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
armed  services,  returned  or  new  ones 
made  available,  a  production  of  no  more 
than  3,650,000,000  could  be  expected. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOOD 
SITUATION 

In  a  general  summary  of  the  national 
food  situation  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  says  in  part: 

Total  food  production  in  1943  probably 
will  exceed  the  record  1942  production  by 
4  per  cent  and  the  average  for  the  period 
1935-39  by  31  per  cent.  This  forecast 
is  based  on  the  July  crop  report,  the 
assumption  of  average  weather  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  and  a  continuation 
of  the  present  trend  in  livestock  produc¬ 
tion.  Food  crops  are  expected  to  be  10 
per  cent  below  1942  although  11  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  the  period  1935-39. 
The  drop  in  production  of  food  crops, 
however,  will  be  more  than  offset  by  an 
increase  in  livestock  production.  Food 
livestock  production  is  expected  to  show 
a  10  per  cent  increase  over  1942  and  a 
38  per  cent  increase  over  the  1935-39 
average.  The  decline  in  food  crop  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  result  of  a  decrease  in  yield 
per  acre  and  not  a  decrease  in  acreage. 
The  total  food  crop  acreage  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  1943  will  exceed  the  1942  acre¬ 
age  by  3  per  cent. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  total  1943 
food  production  has  been  allocated  to 
civilians,  about  13  per  cent  to  our  mili¬ 
tary  forces,  10  per  cent  to  lend-lease,  and 
the  remaining  2  per  cent  for  shipments 
to  our  territories  and  for  special  needs. 
Present  estimates  indicate  that  the  civil¬ 
ian  per  capita  consumption  for  the  year 
as  a  whole  will  be  about  4  per  cent  larger 
than  the  average  in  1935-39  but  6  per 
cent  smaller  than  the  record  consump¬ 
tion  in  1941.  Military  food  requirements 
are  materially  greater  than  in  1942. 
Lend-lease  requirements  for  most  items 
also  are  substantially  greater  than  in 
1942.  However,  the  percentage  of  our 
production  allocated  to  lend-lease  for 
some  commodities  has  been  smaller  in 
1943  than  in  1942.  This  is  partly  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  increases  in  production 
of  these  items  and  partly  by  a  down- 
iWard  revision  in  lend-lease  allocations 
necessitated  by  short  civilian  supply. 
From  a  nutritional  standpoint,  the 
civilian  per  capita  food  supply  compares 
favorably  with  the  average  for  the 
period  1935-39.  The  1943  per  capita 
quantities  of  protein,  minerals  and  vita¬ 
min  A  are  expected  to  be  higher  than  the 
corresponding  quantities  in  1935-39,  and 
for  some  nutrients  will  be  as  high  as  in 
1941  and  1942.  The  calories  in  1943  will 
be  approximately  the  same  as  in  1935-39, 
but  about  4  per  cent  less  than  in  1942. 


FIRE  DESTROYS  HUXLEY  PLANT 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  did  some 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  damage  to 
the  plant  of  S.  J.  Huxley  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Ontario,  New  York,  Tuesday 
night,  August  3.  While  some  of  the  loss 
was  in  canned  foods,  by  far  the  principal 
loss  was  in  machinery. 
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OHIO  CANNERS  GET  STATE  AID  FOR  HARVESTING  CROPS 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Highways,  with  the  complete  accord  of  Gov. 
John  W.  Bricker,  will  go  to  the  assistance  of  Ohio  farmers  and  the  canning 
industry  during  August  and  September,  when  huge  tomato  and  sweet 
corn  crops  are  being  harvested.  Department  trucks  and  personnel  will 
be  utilized.  Work  hours  in  the  department  will  be  staggered  to  give  men 
and  women  an  opportunity  to  help  in  the  fields  or  the  canneries,  and  so 
the  trucks  may  be  used  without  holding  up  work  on  the  highways.  In 
the  picture,  left  to  right,  are  Harry  Brinker,  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc., 
Celina;  J.  I.  Smith,  Esmeralda  Canning  Co.,  Circleville;  Director  H.  G. 
Sours  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Highways;  State  Senator  Evert  E. 
Addison,  Columbus,  and  Roy  Irons,  Clyde,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Canners’ 
Association,  and  secretary  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers’  Association. 
Plans  for  the  department’s  harvest  aid  were  worked  out  by  these  men. 


OVERTIME  PAYMENT  OF  WAGES 

The  Acting  Regional  Attorney  of  the 
NWLB  at  the  Philadelphia  Office  has 
i-uled : 

During  the  14-week  period  in  each 
year  which  a  processor  of  perishable 
foods  has  complete  exemption  from  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  Wage-Hour 
Law,  a  canner  may  vot  pay  overtime 
wages  unless  he  paid  such  overtime  dur¬ 
ing  this  14  weeks  of  total  exemption  in 
1942.  If  he  did  pay  this  overtime  in 
1942,  then  he  may  pay  it  in  1943,  but 
only  for  the  same  number  of  weeks  in 
which  he  paid  it  in  1942. 

Dui'ing  the  14-week  period  in  each  year 
which  a  processor  of  perishable  foods 
has  partial  exemption  from  the  overtime 
provisions  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law,  a 
canner  must  pay  time  and  a  half  the 
regular  rate  of  wages  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  12  hours  in  any  one 
day  and  56  hours  in  any  work  week. 

After  the  two  exempted  periods  above 
have  been  used,  a  canner  must  pay  time 
and  a  half  the  regular  rate  of  wages  for 
all  hours  worked  in  any  week  in  excess 
of  40  hours  in  any  work  week. 

CANNERS  GET  PRIORITY  ON 
LABOR 

To  avert  a  grave  threat  to  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  secui’e  sufficient  workers 
to  care  for  the  processing  of  crops,  Leo 
R.  Werts,  Regional  Director  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  ordered  the  Man¬ 
power  directors  in  the  four  States  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  to  adopt  extraordinary 
measures  to  secure  labor  needed  in 
processing  plants.  In  his  telegram  to 
the  State  Manpower  Directors,  Mr. 
Wertz  explained  “Priority  as  used  here 
means  that  so  long  as  a  local  office  has 
an  unfilled  order  for  food  processing 
woi'kers,  that  order  is  to  have  first  call 
upon  the  facilities  of  that  office  until 
adequate  provisions  are  made  for  either 
filling  the  order  for  workers  or  establish¬ 
ing  the  impossibility  of  filling  it.  The 
order  covers  the  full  facilities  of  the 
WMC  and  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  in  the  States  mentioned  for 
mobilizing  40,000  workers  needed. 

MORE  FERTILIZERS  FOR  1943-44 

Addresses  given  by  Government  offi¬ 
cials  at  the  annual  convention  of  The 
National  Fertilizer  Association  held  re¬ 
cently  gave  assurance  that  during  the 
next  year  there  will  be  available  to 
farmers  the  largest  total  tonnage  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  ever  used  in  this  country.  The 
total  tonnage  sold  during  the  past  year 
was  well  over  10  million  tons,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  tonnage  used 
during  the  next  year  will  be  in  excess  of 
11  million  tons. 

There  will  be  much  more  nitrogen 
than  was  ever  used  before,  and  consider¬ 
ably  more  superphosphate,  but  somewhat 
less  potash  than  was  used  this  past  year. 

A  year  ago  farmers  were  faced  with 


a  shortage  of  nitrogen  which  was  met 
largely  by  reducing  the  average  nitrogen 
content  of  mixed  fertilizers.  There  were 
some  local  shortages  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  but  these  were  shortages 
only  when  measured  by  demand,  for 
actually  more  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
were  used  during  the  past  12  months 
than  were  ever  used  before  in  any  one 
year. 

The  principal  problem  facing  fertilizer 
manufacturers  is  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
creased  nitrogen  supply  which  will  come 
from  war  plants  will  be  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  and  ammonium  nitrate.  The 
only  way  ammonia  can  be  used  in  ferti¬ 
lizers  is  to  absorb  it  in  superphosphate. 
The  ammonia  can  be  added  to  the  super¬ 
phosphate  and  stored  for  later  mixing 
with  other  materials  to  make  desired 
grades,  but  the  preferred  practice  is  to 
add  the  ammonia  when  mixing  all  the 
materials,  thus  saving  one  factory  opera¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  make  the  large  tonnage 
of  mixed  fertilizers  that  will  be  needed 
this  fall  and  next  spring  it  will  be  neces¬ 


sary  for  all  plants  of  producers  who  use 
ammonia  to  have  ample  supplies  of 
superphosphate  on  hand  all  the  time,  for 
ammonia  is  shipped  in  tank  cars  in  liquid 
form  and  storage  facilities  are  very 
limited. 

Ammonium  nitrate,  a  large  tonnage  of 
which  is  coming  from  our  own  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  war  plants,  will  be  used  both  in 
mixed  fertilizers  and  for  top  and  side 
dressing.  It  is  not  entirely  new  to  the 
fertilizer  industry,  but  due  to  its  mois¬ 
ture-absorbing  properties  its  large  scale 
use  presents  a  number  of  problems. 
Rapid  progress  has  been  made  during 
recent  weeks  by  the  producing  plants  in 
putting  the  material  into  better  con¬ 
dition,  both  for  handling  in  fertilizer 
plants  and  on  farms,  and  there  are  many 
indications  that  it  can  be  used  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Some  of  the  first  shipments  from 
Canadian  plants  were  in  poor  condition, 
but  these  shipments  were  not  originally 
intended  for  use  in  fertilizer.  Ammo¬ 
nium  nitrate  is  entirely  satisfactory  as  a 
source  of  nitrogen  for  use  on  crops. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


CORN 

PLYMOUTH,  IND.,  Aug.  1 — Acreage  20 
percent  below  normal;  season  late  and 
maturity  extremely  spotty.  Expect  to 
start  canning  during  the  week  of  August 
16.  Prospects  are  60  per  cent  of  normal. 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND.,  July  29 — Sweet: 
1,000  acres.  Very  late,  some  corn  borer. 
About  a  70  per  cent  pack. 

LEBANON,  OHIO,  July  29 — Sweet:  At 
present  the  condition  of  crop  is  good. 
Acreage  is  above  normal  and  prospective 
yield,  if  weather  is  favorable,  should  be 
above  normal.  The  crops  will  need  sev¬ 
eral  good  showers  as  the  top  soil  is  hard 
due  to  heavy  spring  rains. 

SAUK  CITY,  wis.,  July  29 — Looks  very 
good;  expect  a  large  yield,  providing  we 
get  rain  now.  Leaves  are  beginning  to 
curl  due  to  lack  of  moisture. 


TOMATOES 

GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  Aug.  2 — A  four 
weeks  hot,  dry  spell,  broken  only  by  small 
local  showers,  has  damaged  the  early 
settings.  Tomatoes,  which  should  begin 
to  come  in  about  now,  are  ruined  by  sun 
scald.  The  later  settings  cqn  be  saved 
if  relief  from  the  dry,  hot  weather  comes 
soon.  Prospective  yield,  as  of  today’s 
outlook,  about  75  to  80  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal.  What  we  pack  will  be  late. 

EXWOOD,  IND.,  July  31 — Acreage  40  per 
cent  short.  Late  and  estimate  yield  70 
per  cent  of  normal. 

SHERWOOD,  MD.,  Aug.  3 — Blighting. 
Need  rain  badly.  Tomatoes  ripening  up 
slowly  due  to  lack  of  moisture,  which  has 
cut  down  yield.  Crop  about  90  per  cent 
of  normal. 

CRANE,  MO.,  Aug.  2 — Good  rain  here 
Saturday  night  of  July  31  and  Sunday 
A.  M.,  August  1.  Crop  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  hot,  dry  weather.  Some  dam¬ 
age  but  still  good  prospect  for  crop. 

ode:ssa,  mo.,  Aug.  2 — Our  crop  is  very 
light  and  late.  Nothing  before  August 
20. 

ARCHBOLD,  OHIO,  July  30 — 80  per  cent 
of  planned  acreage  planted.  A  40  to  60 
per  cent  yield  as  compared  to  average 
yield  in  this  section  is  expected  due  to 
excessive  rains  which  have  retarded  plant 
growth.  Need  a  late  frost. 

HICKSVILLE,  OHIO,  July  30 — We  will 
have  a  50  per  cent  crop. 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  July  30 — Normal 
acreage  set;  three  weeks  late.  Rain  in 
July  10  inches,  which  is  three  and  one- 
half  times  normal.  Lucky  if  we  get  25 
per  cent  of  a  crop. 


DELTAVILLE,  VA.,  Aug.  3 — The  fruit  is 
ripening  very  slowly  and  it  looks  like  the 
plants  dropped  one  strike  of  bloom. 
Rains  every  day  are  causing  fruit  to 
crack  and  rot  fast.  We  will  not  get  as 
large  a  crop  as  expected. 


OTHER  ITEMS 

GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  Aug.  2 — Snap 
Beans:  Spring  pack  is  over;  ended 
earlier  than  usual  due  to  hot,  dry 
weather.  We  packed  about  75  per  cent 
of  what  we  should  have  from  the  acreage 
which  we  had  contracted. 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND.,  July  29  —  Green 
Beans :  90  acres  yielded  1  %  tons  per 

acre.  Yield  last  year  1.2  tons  per  acre. 

TRAVERSE  CITY,  MICH.,  July  28 — Red 
Sour  Cherries:  In  the  Grand  Traverse 
area  we  have  no  more  than  30  per  cent 
of  normal  crop.  Central  and  Southern 
Michigan  have  about  10  per  cent. 

ARCHBOLD,  OHIO,  July  30 — Edible  Soy¬ 
beans:  All  acreage  planted,  but  late. 
Excessive  rains  ruined  a  few  fields.  Good 
yield  in  prospect  if  have  normal  to  late 
fall. 

Potatoes:  Rains  drowned  out  many 
plants  but  will  have  same  quantity  as 
last  year  due  to  increased  acreage.  All 
crops  in  this  section  are  delayed  due  to 
the  poorest  growing  season  that  the 
farmers  have  ever  seen. 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  July  30 — Cherries: 
Did  not  can  any;  crop  a  complete  failure. 
Cabbage:  Normal  aci’eage  set;  three 
weeks  late.  Will  be  lucky  if  we  get  25 
per  cent  of  a  crop. 


RATIONING  HITS  CHAIN  SALES 

With  food  rationing  and  shortages 
predominant  factors,  grocery  chain  com¬ 
panies  will  experience  a  moderate  de¬ 
cline  in  physical  volume,  but  this  will  be 
largely  offset  by  higher  prices,  according 
to  a  survey  by  Standard  &  Poor’s. 

Adequate  inventories  and  gains  in 
sales  made  so  far  this  year,  the  report 
says,  promise  to  hold  sales  of  various 
chains  above  last  year’s  level,  but  the 
same  does  not  hold  true  of  the  food 
chains. 

Dollar  sales  of  grocery  chain  stores, 
the  report  says,  declined  6.8  per  cent  in 
the  first  five  months  of  1943,  this  repre¬ 
senting  a  fairly  sizeable  drop  in  physical 
volume  since  retail  prices  were  16  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.  This  performance  com¬ 
pares  with  a  substantial  gain  for  inde¬ 
pendent  grocery  stores,  reflecting  the 
decline  of  consumer  price  consciousness. 


Sales  prospects  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war  period,  and  perhaps  for  some 
time  after  peace  is  restored,  the  report 
added,  are  not  overly  favorable.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  of  diverting  tre¬ 
mendous  quantities  of  food  to  the  armed 
forces  and  Lend-Lease  channels,  supplies 
available  for  civilian  consumption  here 
will  be  lower.  To  assure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  available  foods,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  ration  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  sold  by  grocery 
chains. 

The  coming  shortages,  the  survey  says, 
are  illustrated  by  the  estimate  of  alloca¬ 
tions  of  the  1943  crops  for  the  July  1, 
1943-June  30,  1944  period,  made  by  the 
War  Food  Administration,  compared 
with  1942  apparent  civilian  consumption. 
These  forecasts  show  that  the  greatest 
decline  in  quotas  for  civilians  will  be  in 
canned  fruits  and  juices,  excluding  cit¬ 
rus  fruits,  which  will  be  17  per  cent 
lower  than  apparent  1942  consumption. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  EARNINGS 

Net  earnings  of  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  wholly  owned  subsidiar¬ 
ies  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30, 
1943,  as  reported  to  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  were  $4,987,331  after  deduct¬ 
ing  $9,810,686  for  depreciation  and  esti¬ 
mated  income  and  excess  profits  taxes. 
Carle  C.  Conway,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president,  announced  July  28. 

The  earnings,  which  are  based  partly 
on  estimates  and  subject  to  current 
year-end  adjustments,  were  equivalent  to 
$1.75  a  share  on  2,853,971  outstanding 
common  shares  of  $20  par  value. 

These  earnings  compare  with  net  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  corresponding  twelve  months’ 
period  ended  June  30,  1942,  which,  after 
deduction  of  $8,172,119  for  depreciation 
and  Federal  taxes,  amounted  to  $6,719,- 
800,  equivalent  to  $2.35  a  common  share. 

They  also  compare  with  net  earnings 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31, 
1943,  of  $5,041,180,  equivalent  to  $1.77 
a  common  share. 


A  NEW  WAREHOUSE  PROBLEM 

Of  interest  to  canners  and  wholesalers 
is  the  action  of  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration  in  tightening  restrictions 
on  the  storage  of  food  products  in  re¬ 
frigerated  warehouses. 

The  new  regulations,  embodied  in 
FDO  70  and  Dir.  FDO  70.1,  both  of 
which  were  effective  August  3,  prohibit 
such  storage  in  the  case  of  beer,  wines, 
liquors,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
(except  citrus  concentrates),  sterile 
canned  meat,  dried  whole  milk  in  certain 
types  of  containers,  canned  condensed 
milk  and  dry  skim  and  evaporated  milk. 
Canned  and  processed  cheese  also  comes 
under  the  ban. 
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CONTINENTAL 
CAN  COMPANY 


It  qets  there-safe-in  cans 


HELP  THE  AXIS 

-BUY  WAR  BONDS 


The  can  that  Russia  rates  above 
guns  and  planes 


A  LEND-LEASE  AUTHORITY  said  recent¬ 
ly  that  Russia  has  been  giving  our  food 
shipments  even  higher  priorities  than 
guns,  planes  or  tanks! 

Most  food  is  going  to  war  in  cans— 
whether  it’s  prepared,  dehydrated  or 
dried.  And  whether  it’s  going  to  Russia, 
Britain,  China  or  to  our  own  fighting 
men  all  over  the  world. 

Did  you  realize  that  our  soldiers  have 
a  dozen  different  combat  rations— and 
that  most  of  these  are  packed  in  cans? 

Without  the  tin  can,  lend-lease  and 
military  supply  would  fail.  The  can  is 
as  tough  as  the  Russians.  It  endures  the 
cold  of  Iceland,  the  heat  of  Africa.  It 
can  be  stored  anywhere,  even  outdoors. 

The  can  saves  food  from  contamina¬ 
tion  in  bombed  areas.  It  can  be  dropped 
without  harm  to  beleaguered  forces. 
And  it  keeps  out  water,  light,  dirt, 
gas  and  insects. 

Cans  for  civilians  are  limited  now, 
but  the  war  cans  will  be  peace  cans 
one  day.  And  better  cans!  We  are 
learning  plenty  as  “Packaging  Head¬ 
quarters  for  America  at  war.” 


-  TO  MAKERS  OF  WAR  GOODS  - 

Rushed  as  we  an*,  we  can  still  take  on  more  war 
work.  A  part  of  our  vast  nietal-workinK  facilities 
for  forming,  stampiiiK.  inachininK  and  asst'inhly 
is  still  available.  Write  or  phone  our  War  Prod¬ 
ucts  Council,  100  E.  42nd  St.,N.Y.C. 


Sr 


\ 


Knows  that  ‘‘10%  for  Vfitr  Bonds  isn’t  enough  these  days” 


Workers’  Living  Costs  going  up . . .  and 
Income  and  Victory  Tax  now  deducted 
at  source  for  thousands  of  workers . . . 

Check!  You’re  perfectly  right .  .  .  but 
all  these  burdens  are  more  than  balanced 
by  much  higher  FAMILY  INCOMES  for 
most  of  your  workers! 

Millions  of  new  workers  have  entered 
the  picture.  Millions  of  women  who 
never  worked  before.  Millions  of  others 
who  never  began  to  earn  what  they  are 
gerring  today! 


This  space  is  a  contribution  to 
America’s  all-out  wcr  effort  by 
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A  10%  Pay-Roll  Allotment  for  War 
Bonds  from  the  wages  of  the  family 
bread-winner  is  one  thing — a  10%  Pay- 
Roll  Allotment  from  each  of  several  workers 
in  the  same  family  is  quite  another  matter! 
Why,  in  many  such  cases,  it  could  well 
be  jacked  up  to  30% — 50%  or  even  more 
of  the  family’s  new  money! 

That’s  why  the  Treasury  Department 
now  urges  you  to  revise  your  War  Bond 
thinking — and  your  War  Bond  selling — on 
the  basis  cf  family  incomes.  The  current 


War  Bond  campaign  is  built  around  the 
family  unit — and  labor-management  sales 
programs  should  be  revised  accordingly. 

For  details  get  in  touch  with  your  local 
War  Savings  Staff  which  will  supply  you 
with  all  necessary  material  for  the  proper 
presentation  of  the  new  plan. 

Last  year’s  bonds  got  us  started — this 
year's  bonds  are  to  win!  So  let’s  all  raise 
our  sights,  and  get  going.  If  we  all  pull 
together,  we’ll  put  it  over  with  a  bang! 


you’ve  done  your  bit 


★  ★★★★★★  ★★★★★ 


SALES  BUILDING  ADVANTAGES 
IN  COMBINATION  DISPLAYS 


Helpful  examples  of  present  day  merchandising  activities  for  retaining  retailer  good  will  and 
assuring  future  business — By  BETTER  PROFITS 


Considerable  advice  has  been  given  to 
canners  by  this  writer  and  many  others, 
all  of  us  having  been  rather  insistent 
that  retailers  need  help  in  their  mer¬ 
chandising  today  as  always,  but  that  to 
be  most  effective  this  help  should  be  dis¬ 
interested,  to  say  the  least.  Of  course, 
it’s  hardly  possible  for  any  canner  or 
manufacturer  to  furnish  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  to  retail  or  wholesale  dealers  with¬ 
out  blowing  one’s  own  horn  to  a  certain 
extent  and  that’s  to  be  expected,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is.  The  bottlers  of 
Welch  Grape  Juice  have  followed  the 
suggestions  heeded  by  others  and  have 
recently  off  the  press  a  very  interesting 
booklet  called  “Step  Out.’’ 

A  FINE  EXAMPLE 

It’s  sixteen  pages,  printed  black  on 
white,  quite  well  illustrated,  and  only 
three  pages  of  the  total  are  devoted  to 
singing  the  praises  of  Welch’s.  The 
theme  of  the  booklet  is  best  shown  by 
the  cover  page,  rows  and  rows  of  march¬ 
ing  potatoes,  lettuce,  onions,  cabbage, 
celery,  apples  and  oranges  in  company 
with  bottles  of  Welch’s  Grape  Juice 
bringing  up  the  rear.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
fully  copyrighted,  full  credit  is  given  to 
the  publishers,  the  Welch’s  Grape  Juice 
Company,  for  all  quotations.  The  inside 
of  the  title  page  carries  on  with  the  ex¬ 
planation,  “We  (The  Welch  Grape  Juice 
Company)  hope  you  find  this  booklet 
helpful  to  the  successful  operation  of 
your  produce  department.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Regis  E.  Marriott,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  associated  with  the 
merchandising  of  fresh  fruits  and  fresh 
vegetables.’’  Herein  is  a  tip  for  you  if 
you  follow  the  same  plan.  Get  some  one 
(  f  prominence  and  understanding  of  the 
program  suggested  to  author  your  vol¬ 
ume  and  it  will  be  treasured  most  highly. 
In  your  locality  ther*>  may  be  just  the 
man  you  want  to  employ  or  the  National 
Canners  Association  should  be  able  to 
quickly  direct  you  to  the  needed  person. 

Half  the  first  page  is  taken  up  with  a 
nappy  illustration  of  a  housewife  ad- 
ressing  her  grocer.  She  says,  “My,  but 
our  produce  looks  fine  this  morning.’’ 
'  he  accompanying  text  reads,  “Put  on 
tfie  razzle  dazzle  that  attracts  attention. 
I'se  showmanship  in  your  displays.  Now 

the  time!  Don’t  delay!  Perk  up  the 
1  roduce  department  and  get  the  extra 
^  olume  and  new  profits  created  by  war- 
t  me  demand  for  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
t  ibles.  It’s  swell  music!’’  The  other 
Ii  ilf  of  the  same  page  has  another  illus¬ 


tration  of  four  housewives  about  a  bridge 
table  and  the  conversation  runs  like  this, 
“You’ll  like  the  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  at  Brown’s.  Reasonable — and 
they  really  are  fresh.”  The  others  join 
in  answering  the  speaker,  “I’ve  been 
looking  for  a  place  like  that!”  and  “Me, 
too!”  The  text  continues,  “Go  places! 
Lead  the  parade!  For  the  big  news  in 
food  stores  today  is  fresh  fruits  and  pro¬ 
duce.  Make  your  department  the  talk  of 
the  store.  It’s  fun!  You  never  had  a 
greater  opportunity  to  help  the  store  help 
make  a  big  success  of  the  business.  And 
in  better,  more  careful  handling  of  these 
valuable  foods  you  are  doing  your  im¬ 
portant  bit  in  feeding  a  nation  at  war — 
keeping  our  people  well  and  vigorous  and 
on  their  jobs.” 

The  next  page  tells  the  reader  how  to 
perk  up  the  produce  department.  You 
will  know  the  booklet  is  not  all  devoted  to 
selling  items  competing  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  line  when  you  read,  “Turn  on 
your  personality.  It’s  one  of  the  few 
remaining  things  on  which  no  one  can 
claim  a  priority.  Make  your  personality 
pay.  Make  people  want  to  come  back  to 
your  produce  department.  Long  faces 
and  grouchy  dispositions  are  available  at 
the  same  price  elsewhere.  Put  a  winning 
personality  in  every  package  as  an 
extra.”  Under  the  head,  “How  to  pick 
up  the  extra  profits”  on  page  five  of  the 
sixteen-page  booklet  we  read  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page,  “Make  prominent  dis¬ 
plays  of  mayonnaise,  salad  dressind,  olive 
oil  and  Welch’s  Grape  Juice.  Pick-up 
sales  from  such  items  account  for  many 
dollars  in  volume  at  month’s  end.  It’s 
profitable.”  You  see  the  light  touch  of 
self  interest  with  which  the  publisher 
brings  in  the  product  making  possible 
the  publication  of  the  booklet.  That’s 
exactly  what  I  mean  when  I  write  about 
unselfishness  in  the  preparation  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  dealers  helps.  Go  thou  and 
do  likewise,  in  the  same  manner  and  the 
returns  to  you  in  good  will  will  start 
rolling  in! 

The  two  pages  following  are  devoted 
to  the  sub  heads,  “How  to  be  helpful  to 
your  customers”  and  “How  to  insure  your 
customers’  safety.”  Two  pertinent  topics 
for  the  reading  of  any  food  retailer 
anxious  to  get  ahead  in  his  business.  No 
mention  of  the  publishing  company  here, 
but  on  pages  eight  and  nine  three  interior 
photographs  which  include  beautiful  dis¬ 
plays  of  Welch’s  Grape  Juice  in  fruit 
and  vegetables  departments  are  shown. 
They  are  in  a  double-page  spread  under 


the  caption,  “Display  Welch  Grape  Juice 
with  fresh  fruit.”  You  may  make  your 
booklets  equally  effective  by  advocating 
the  display  of  your  products  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This  has  been  done  in  the  past,  of  course, 
but  no  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  gone 
as  far  as  Welch  in  really  attempting  to 
sell  the  retailer  on  the  sales  building  ad¬ 
vantage  of  making  combination  displays 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  their 
product.  In  these  times  especially,  you 
would  be  surprised  at  the  sales  volume 
induced  by  carrying  out  such  a  program. 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  entire  booklet 
would  only  be  tiresome.  There  is  a  page 
devoted  to  suggestions  as  to  how  you 
(the  consumer)  may  stretch  your  ration 
points  with  Welch’s.  There’s  a  page 
“The  truth  about  the  energy  value  of 
Welch’s  Grape  Juice.”  The  back  cover 
page  carries  suggestions  for  advertising 
and  a  showing  of  mats  and  electros  avail¬ 
able.  “Step  Out”  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest  by  every  retail  food  dealer  and  his 
clerks.  It  should  be  welcomed  especially 
by  all  newer  employees  in  food  stores  and 
as  you  know,  there  are  many  of  these. 
Really,  now’s  the  time  when  such  booklets 
are  needed  more  than  ever.  Not  all  those 
working  for  the  first  time  in  1943  in 
food  stores  will  be  released  when  Johnny 
Comes  Marching  Home  again.  Many 
will  like  the  opportunities  offered  through 
working  in  food  establishments  and  will 
be  anxious  to  learn  all  they  can  and 
quickly,  too,  about  the  wonderful  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  foods  at  retail. 

ITS  WORTH  TODAY 

Even  in  normal  times  we  have  a  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent  or  more  turnover  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  grocery  establishments.  It’s 
so  much  greater  now  and  so  many  new 
employees  have  been  added  it  seems  as 
if  we  ought  to  start  all  over  in  our  cam¬ 
paign  of  informing  those  who  sell  our 
products  so  that  they  may  do  an  intelli¬ 
gent  job.  You  may  not  care  especially 
about  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  having  an  expert  author  your  book¬ 
let,  but  it’s  a  small  organization  that  will 
not  be  able  to  muster  authorship  for  a 
booklet  telling  about  your  products,  their 
places  of  origin  and  their  especial  uses 
in  the  war-time  economy  we  face  today. 
No  matter  how  small  your  business,  you 
ought  to  have  such  material  available  for 
your  trade.  If  you  do  get  up  such  sales 
helps,  include  in  them  general  advice  as 
to  how  your  foods  may  be  best  tied  in 
with  some  principal  department. 
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CAN  MANUFACTURERS  MAKE  BIG 
GAINS  IN  TIN  CONSERVATION 


And  whatever  you  do,  do  not  laugh  off 
this  suggestion  with  the  excuse,  “Oh,  we 
will  sell  all  we  can  pack  and  more,  too, 
this  summer!”  When  food  rationing 
started  we  all  looked  for  an  extreme 
shortage  of  fats  and  oils.  Today  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  pure 
open-kettle  rendered  lard  are  being  sold 
to  soap  manufacturers  in  order  to  help  a 
little  in  reducing  over-stocks.  Lard  sub¬ 
stitutes  have  been  severely  rationed  by 
manufacturers  to  distributors,  but  today 
chain-store  buyers  are  in  some  cases  un¬ 
able  to  take  on  July  quotas  of  these 
products  because  of  slow  movement  in  re¬ 
tail  stores.  Lard  substitutes  are  not 
selling,  they  must  be  merchandised  once 
more  as  far  as  quantities  available  will 
allow.  Now  one  may  realize  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  manufacture  these  products 
when  they  continued  unabated  their 
voluntary  co-operative  advertising  con¬ 
tracts. 

If  you  have  such  contracts  and  have 
been  paying  little  attention  to  them  of 
late,  reactivate  them.  If  you  do  not  en¬ 
joy  retail  food  dealer  co-operation 
through  contracts  for  voluntary  adver¬ 
tising,  get  busy  and  write  some.  Spend 
a  reasonable  part  of  your  1943  profits 
in  building  dealer  good  will.  All  such 
expenditures  will  go  into  Expense.  You 
won’t  be  out  any  more  than  you  will  be 
if  you  keep  from  establishing  increased 
dealer  co-operation  and  let  Uncle  Sam 
get  the  money  in  income  and  profits 
taxes.  And  above  all  else,  if  you  won’t 
be  budged  very  far  from  your  usual  ad¬ 
vertising  attitude,  at  least  consider  care¬ 
fully  the  publication  of  a  booklet  outlin¬ 
ing  facts  about  your  packs,  the  reasons 
for  the  housewife’s  interest  and,  if  you 
possibly  can,  include  suggestions  to  re¬ 
tail  food  dealers  as  to  how  they  may 
effectively  merchandise  your  products  in 
connection  with  their  total  stocks. 

Your  future  sales  and  profits  will  in¬ 
crease  as  you  do  this!  If  you  wish 
copies  of  the  booklet  described  in  this 
column,  write  me.  I’ll  be  glad  to  for¬ 
ward  them. 


CANNED  SHRIMP  PROCESS 
TIMES 

New  processes  for  canned  shrimp  have 
been  approved  by  the  N.  C.  A.  Processing 
Committee.  The  new  processes  are  as 
follows : 


Can  Size  Process 


WET  PACK 

Time 

Temp. 

211  X  400 

.  25 

240‘'F 

13 

250  °F 

307  X  208 

.  25 

240  “F 

13 

250  “F 

307  X  400 

.  25 

240  °F 

13 

250  °F 

502  X  510 

.  27 

240<>F 

16 

250  "F 

DRY  PACK 

211  X  400 

(1 

piece  liner) . 

.  80 

240®F 

60 

250  °F 

211  X  400 

( no 

liner) . 

.  70 

240  “F 

50 

250  “F 

307  X  208 

(no 

liner) . 

.  70 

240  “F 

50 

250  “F 

3C7  X  400 

(no 

liner) . 

.  75 

240  °F 

55 

250  “F 

How  the  nation’s  can-manufacturing 
industry  is  solving  critical  wartime  prob¬ 
lems  through  conservation  of  strategic 
materials,  development  of  substitutes  and 
intensive  nutritional  research  was  de¬ 
scribed  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  July  by  James  A.  Stew¬ 
art,  vice  president  of  the  American  Can 
Company. 

Progress  of  the  can  makers  in  break¬ 
ing  materials  bottlenecks  and  improving 
national  food  standards,  he  said,  is 
typical  of  the  accomplishments  of  many 
resourceful  American  industries  in  sur¬ 
mounting  difficulties  created  by  a  global 
war  which  found  America  unprepared  at 
the  outset. 

The  prime  problem  confronting  the 
can  manufacturers,  according  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  has  been  that  of  conserving  and 
extending  the  national  stockpile  of  tin, 
with  major  sources  of  supply  cut  off  by 
war.  He  described  in  detail  what  is  be¬ 
ing  accomplished  in  perfection  of  “con¬ 
servation”  plates,  and  other  substitute 
metal  requirements  for  can  manufacture. 

Among  various  phases  of  the  tin  con¬ 
servation  program,  outstanding  results 
are  being  accomplished  through  the  re¬ 
placement  of  standard  “hot  dipped”  tin 
plate  by  electrolytic  plate  and  enameled 
chemically  treated  steel — the  so-called 
“conservation  plates.”  Electrolytic  tin¬ 
plate  is  produced  by  electro-deposition 
of  a  coating  on  steel  and  requires  the 
use  of  comparatively  minute  quantities 
of  critical  tin. 

Other  wartime  advances  in  can-making 
practices,  apace  with  the  utilization  of 
electrolytic  plates,  include  numerous 
achievements  of  the  research  laboratories 
which  assure  additional  metal-saving  and 
replacement  of  materials  no  longer  pro¬ 
curable  by  newly  perfected  substitutes, 
Mr.  Stewart  said.  Many  of  the  substi¬ 
tutes  and  synthetics  are  comparable  or 
superior  to  the  original  materials. 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 

Among  the  more  important  new  de¬ 
velopments  Stewart  listed  are  conserva¬ 
tion  solders,  utilizing  silver  instead  of 
tin;  sealing  compounds  replacing  crude 
rubber,  and  new  oils,  resins  and  syn¬ 
thetics  perfected  to  supplant  shortages  in 
previously  imported  organic  materials 
used  in  inside  and  outside  can  enamels. 

Stewart  also  outlined  the  forward 
steps  being  taken  in  development  of 
camouflage  finishes  for  cans  going 
abroad  to  the  armed  forces,  and  war¬ 
time  methods  being  pursued  to  provide 
complete  protection  against  external  cor¬ 
rosion  of  metal  containers  shipped  for 
Lend-Lease  and  to  scattered  battlefronts. 


THE  TIN  SAVING  PROGRAMS 

The  basic  tin  conservation  program 
has  progressed  in  four  distinct  phases, 
each  of  which  contemplates  use  of  con¬ 
tainers  for  specific  product  groups. 
Stewart  explained,  and  now  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  third  stage.  Progressing 
from  the  first  stage  in  which  standard 
cans  were  made  entirely  from  standard 
hot-dipped  tinplate  and  tin-lead  solder, 
requiring  an  average  four  pounds  of  tin 
for  each  1,000  standard  size  (No.  2) 
cans,  cast  savings  are  now  possible. 

In  the  second  stage  of  this  conservation 
program,  cans  were  made  of  standard 
tinplate  bodies  bearing  either  electro¬ 
lytic  plate  or  enameled  steel  ends  and 
using  silver-lead  solder,  reducing  the 
amount  of  tin  to  about  2*-^  pounds  per 
1,000  cans. 

Silver-lead  solder  again  is  used  in  the 
third  stage,  in  which  savings  are  even 
more  pronounced.  The  cans  are  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  electrolytic  plate,  or  with  elec¬ 
trolytic  plate  bodies  and  enameled  steel 
ends  requiring  about  1  pound  of  tin  per 
1,000  cans,  and  representing  an  overall 
tin  saving  of  about  75  per  cent. 

The  final  conservation  stage  contem¬ 
plates  use  of  enameled  steel  ends  on 
electrolytic  bodies  bearing  only  minute 
quantities  of  tin,  with  silver-lead  solder. 
This  stage,  he  said,  will  come  when  the 
problem  of  soldering  enameled  steel  with 
silver-lead  solder  has  been  fully  solved. 

Development  of  silver-lead  solder,  with 
its  increased  bonding  strength,  inciden¬ 
tally,  has  played  an  important  part  in 
making  electrolytic  plate  available  for 
practical  use,  Mr.  Stewart  said.  It  was 
only  after  its  adoption  that  the  industry 
was  able  to  produce  electrolytic  plate 
with  side  seams  strong  enough  to  equal 
tin-lead  joints  on  standard  cans.  Scope 
of  the  tin  conservation  made  possible  by 
silver-lead  solder,  he  pointed  out,  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1941  be¬ 
tween  5,000  and  7,500  tons  of  tin  were 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  can-making 
industry  alone. 

RUBBER  SAVING 

Vital  progress  likewise  is  being  made 
in  conservation  of  another  strategic  ma¬ 
terial — rubber — which  is  used  in  sealing 
the  double-seam  end  of  cans. 

“When  it  became  apparent  that  crude 
rubber  would  become  one  of  our  most 
critical  materials,”  Mr.  Stewart  said, 
“we  began  a  program  of  research  which 
led  rapidly  to  a  saving  of  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  crude  rubber  formerly  used 
in  these  sealing  compounds.  This  was 
achieved  by  development  of  synthetic 
resins  used  as  so-called  rubber-extend¬ 
ers.” 

While  the  amount  of  saving  per  can  is 
small,  when  multiplied  by  the  billions  of 
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can  ends  produced  annually  the  rubber 
conservation  factor  assumes  important 
proportions.  Meantime,  intensive  re¬ 
search  on  gasket  compounds  using  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  is  in  pi-ogress. 

Another  problem  being  solved  by  the 
research  laboratories  is  that  of  replacing 
organic  ingredients  and  resins  used  in 
the  chemical  formulation  of  enamels. 
With  most  of  these  cut  off  by  the  war, 
the  industry  is  turning  to  synthetics  and 
adoptions  of  domestic  oils. 

“Progress  of  work  on  substitutes,” 
Mr.  Stewart  predicted,  “leads  us  to  the 
expectation  of  complete  replacement  of 
all  ingredients  imported  from  the  Far 
East.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  will  be 
accomplished  in  some  instances  with 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
cap  coatings.” 

Wartime  likewise  has  imposed  on  can 
makers  and  the  related  canning  industry 
the  doubly  important  responsibility  of 
improving  nutrition  standards  in  feeding 
the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lace,  Stewart  pointed  out,  and  concerted 
programs  of  betterment  are  under  way. 

“The  current  National  Nutrition  Pro¬ 
gram  developed  as  a  result  of  official 
recognition  of  the  problem  of  optimum 
nutrition  of  the  public,”  Mr.  Stewart 
stated,  “is  the  greatest  continued  or  sus¬ 
tained  effort  towards  popular  education 
ever  undertaken  in  America.  With  the 
closer-knit  spirit  of  co-operation  within 
the  public  at  large,  the  program  should 
go  far  towards  the  elimination  of  dietary 
malpractices  in  the  United  States.” 


IN  THE  SERVICE 

Donald  G.  Wilson,  Treasurer  of  B.  H. 
Wilson  Fisheries  of  Eastport,  Maine, 
and  superintendent  of  that  Firm’s 
Canned  Fish  Department,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  in  order  to 
enter  the  armed  forces.  Wilson  has  been 
selected  for  the  Air  Forces. 

B.  H.  Wilson  Fisheries,  during  the  past 
three  years,  has  established  a  record 
production  of  canned  and  cured  hsh  prod¬ 
ucts,  for  both  defense  and  civilian  needs, 
and  at  the  same  time  achieved  consider¬ 
able  success  in  the  development  of  vari¬ 
ous  new  fish  products. 

For  the  duration  Mr.  Wilson  will  be 
replaced  by  Burpee  H.  Wilson,  President, 
B.  H.  Wilson  Fisheries. 

POLYGLOT  LABELS  FOUND  IN 
NORTH  AMERICA 

The  collection  of  polyglot  labels,  repro¬ 
duced  in  their  original  colors  in  a  mail¬ 
ing  piece  24x36,  has  attained  a  distri¬ 
bution  of  more  than  18,000  copies,  evi¬ 
dencing  a  remarkable  interest  in  the  kind 
of  labeling  produced  by  eleven  warring 
nations  and  found  by  the  Allied  Forces 
invading  North  Africa. 

While  the  few  remaining  copies  last, 
any  canner  or  food  processor  may  obtain 
a  copy  by  writing  on  his  letterhead  to 
his  label  manufacturer,  or  to  the  Label 
Manufacturers  National  Association, 
1700  Eye  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


1942  CRANBERRY  SAUCE  PACK 

The  pack  of  cranberry  sauce  amounted 
to  2,533,988  actual  cases  in  1942,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
National  Canners  Association’s  Division 
of  Statistics.  This  compares  with  2,592,- 
751  cases  packed  in  1941,  and  1,993,062 
in  1940. 


The  following  table  presents  the  pack 
for  these  three  years  by  can  sizes: 


1940 

1941 

1942 

Can  Size 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

7  oz . 

No.  1 

.  25,999 

34,878 

132,069 

2,269,757 

8,150 

No.  300 . 

.  1,785.722 

1,632,902 

No.  2  . 

.  17,656 

32,839 

8,897 

No.  10  . 

.  89,432 

122,620 

221,364 

Misc.  Tin  & 

Glass  74,253 

588 

a  762,675 

Total  . 

2,592,751 

2,533,988 

a  Includes  762.277  of  16-oz. 
1-Kallon  elass  jars. 

Klass  and 

1,388  of 

CANNED  SOUP  DEFINITION 
CHANCED 

Price  regulations  covering  sales  at  re¬ 
tail  and  at  wholesale  have  been  amended 
to  change  the  definition  of  canned  soups 
so  that  canned  vegetable  soups  of  the 
1943  pack  shall  be  considered  as  different 
items  from  the  1942  pack,  and  priced 
separately.  This  is  accomplished  through 
Amendment  No.  1  to  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  422,  Amendment  No.  1  to 
MPR  423  (ceiling  prices  at  retail),  and 
Amendment  No.  1  to  MPR  421  (whole¬ 
sale). 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Utilize  youz  stock  of  old  labels  ior  products  which 
you  no  longer  pack.  Block  out  portions  undesir¬ 
able  and  imprint  information  to  suit  your  particular 
need.  Or,  too,  print  a  1  color  label  on  the  reverse  side 
of  any  type  old  labels  you  may  have.  Our  imprint 
department  will  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

Canners  everywhere  are  finding  this  a  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  old  stocks  and  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  added  storage  space. 

EMERGENCY  or  GOVERNMENT  ORDERS 

PRINTED  1  COLOR  (BLUE  OR  BLACK) 

ON  8  HR.  DELIVERY 

WE  HAVE  A  PRODUCTION  CAPACITY  OF 

1  MILLION  LABELS  A  DAY 

-  LET  US  HELP  YOU  TODAY  - 

STANDARD  PRINTING  &  LITHDGRAPHIN6  CD. 

536-38-40-42-44  WEST  PRATT  STREET 
BALTIMORE _ MARYLAND 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  of  over  fifty  years  of  pea  grader 
building.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  7i  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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FOR  YOUR  CANNERY  NEEDS 

CONTACT  A.  K.  ROBINS 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


Write,  Wire  or  Phone  your  inquires 


SMILEY  PEELING  KNIFE 


SKIN  PUMP 


PULP  FINISHER 


ROTARY  WASHER 


(Patented) 

HAYNIE  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 


Combination  Hand 
WASHER-SCALDER 


PULPER 


SEWAGE  PULPER 


BLUE  ENAMELED  PAN 


We  manufacture  more 
than  60  various  types 
of  canning  machinery 


BALTIMORE,  MD 

Ettabliahed  186S 


Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  700  Catalosue 


AVARS  New  Perfection  PEA  FILLER 


BLUE  ENAMELED  BUCKET 


“fTrii- 

iigf-*] 

BUGGY  TRUCK 

ROBINS-BECKETT  CAN  CLEANER 

PLATFORM  TRUCK 

OPEN  KETTLE 
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MANY  ITEMS  ON  THESE  PAGES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

WHAT  you  DON'T  SEE-ASK  FOR 

Write,  Wire  or  Phone  your  inquires 


PEA  &  BEAN  WASHER 


CRATE  COVER 


BEAN  CUnER 

(Automatic  Feed) 


PERFORATED  CRATES 


CAN  MARKING  INK 

Distributors  of  approved  can  marking  ink  for  mark¬ 
ing  food  cans  for  purchase  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
Quartermaster  for  overseas  shipment. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Eatabliahed  18SS 

BEAN  CUTTER  with  hand  feed  Write  f  or  copy  of  our  No.  700  catalogue  (just  off  the  press) 


9  Pocket  Tomato  &  Bean  Filler 
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NEW  YELLOW  SWEET  CORN 
HYBRIDS 

Experiment  Station  Issues  Bulletin  Describ¬ 
ing  38  Varieties  Introduced  During 
Past  Five  Years 

Thirty-eight  hybrid  yellow  sweet  corn 
varieties  introduced  during  the  past  five 
years  are  described  and  illusti’ated  in  a 
bulletin  just  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 
The  account  is  based  on  tests  and  obser¬ 
vations  made  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Enzie  and 
includes  information  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  varieties  for  com¬ 
mercial  canning,  for  freezing,  and  for 
market  gardening. 

“Since  the  introduction  of  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  10  years  ago,  literally 
scores  of  new  hybrid  varieties  have  been 
named  and  introduced  for  sale  by  Ameri¬ 
can  seedsmen  and  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations,”  says  Professor  Enzie, 
in  pointing  out  that  hybrid  sweet  corn 
varieties  have  now  practically  replaced 
open-pollinated  sorts  in  New  York  State. 

“The  additional  yield,  uniformity  of 
maturity,  and,  in  many  cases,  superior¬ 
ity  in  quality  make  them  highly  desir¬ 
able,”  he  continues,  adding  that  “Some 
home  gardeners  still  cling  to  open-polli¬ 
nated  sorts  and  a#vance  the  argument 
that  a  greater  spread  of  maturity  was 
desirable.  The  available  hybrid  varieties 
have  such  a  wide  seasonal  maturity 
r  ange,  however,  that  by  the  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties,  a  continuous  supply  of 
fresh  corn  can  be  assured  over  a  period 
of  30  days  or  longer.” 

The  new  bulletin,  which  supplements 
an  earlier  bulletin  issued  in  1939,  records 
for  each  of  the  38  yellow  hybrids  de¬ 
scribed  the  parentage,  time  and  place  of 
origin,  trial  release  and  introduction,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  and  agencies 
responsible  for  the  variety.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  the  plant,  ear,  season,  and 
quality  are  included,  based  on  data  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
Yield  data  are  expressed  both  in  tons 
and  in  number  of  marketable  ears  per 
acre.  Each  variety  is  compared  with 
two  or  three  others,  including  at  least 
one  established  commercial  variety  of 
similar  season.  Suggestions  are  offered 
concerning  the  adaptation  of  each  vari¬ 
ety  for  home  and  market  gardens  or  for 
commercial  freezing  and  canning. 


SOME  CAUSES  OF  TOMATO 
LEAF  ROLL 

Tomato  leaf  roll  may  result  from 
pruning  of  the  side  branches  or  practices 
which  cut  or  disturb  the  plant’s  roots, 
such  as  deep  cultivation  or  hoeing  too 
close  to  the  plant,  warns  M.  B.  Linn, 
vegetable  pathologist.  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 

Lower  leaves  of  the  plants  roll  up  and 
twist,  then  the  rolling  progresses  gradu¬ 
ally  upward  until  tho.se  near  the  top  are 
affected.  Rolled  leaves  may  twist  and 


turn  until  they  are  completely  inverted 
or  upside  down,  and  occasionally  the 
lower  surfaces  of  rolled  leaves  become 
brown  and  glazed.  Affected  leaves  may 
be  thicker  and  crisper  than  normal  and, 
in  some  instances,  may  die. 

This  type  of  leaf  roll  is  not  infectious 
and,  consequently,  is  not  transmitted 
from  one  plant  to  another.  Pruned  or 
staked  tomatoes  are  more  severely  af¬ 
fected  than  those  not  pruned.  In  some 
instances  it  is  possible  that  too  much 
soil  moisture,  resulting  in  rotting  of  the 
roots,  may  bring  about  the  malady. 

There  is  no  known  control  for  leaf  roll 
after  it  once  appears,  he  says.  Obviously 
any  practice  likely  to  result  in  disturb¬ 
ing  or  cutting  the  roots  should  be 
avoided.  Although  pruning  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  essential  in  growing  staked 
tomatoes,  it  may  become  necessary  for 
some  gardeners  to  discontinue  staking 
and  pruning  if  leaf  roll  causes  a  severe 
reduction  in  yields  year  after  year.  In 
some  cases,  leaf  roll  may  be  only  tem¬ 
porary,  with  complete  recovery  occuring 
within  a  week  or  10  days. 


COLE  TO  DIRECT  CAN  INSTITUTE 
POSTWAR  STUDY 

Looking  to  extensive  postwar  planning, 
the  Can  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc., 
has  appointed  Gordon  Cole  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Cole  held  the  same  position  for 
Cannon  Mills  for  the  past  nine  years  and 
is  a  former  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers.  He 
will  have  supervision  over  advertising 
and  consumer  education  of  the  institute, 
which  has  a  membership  composed  of  the 
can  manufacturers  of  America. 

Preparation  for  the  postwar  period  by 
the  can  manufacturers  represents  the 
second  and  enlarged  phase  of  activity 
that  was  started  in  1941  when  the  re- 
.search  division  of  the  institute  undertook 
a  study  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
the  can  industry,  according  to  Frank  J. 
O’Brien,  President  of  the  institute.  The 
study  was  conducted  by  the  research  di¬ 
vision  under  direction  of  Dr.  Miller  Mc- 
Clintock.  Results  of  this  research  have 
now  been  tabulated  and  analyzed  and  will 
form  the  factual  background  against 
which  much  of  the  postwar  program  will 
be  built. 


GARBERS  APPOINTED  TO  ASSIST 
NROC  PRESIDENT 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  National 
Retailer-owned  Grocers,  Inc.,  held  their 
regular  semi-annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman  in  Chicago  on  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday,  July  30-31st.  After  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  current  operations,  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  the  presentation  of 
post-war  plans. 


Because  of  the  increase  in  executive 
duties,  due  to  the  need  for  intelligent  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Government,  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  President, 
Wm.  M.  D’Miller,  the  Board  approved 
the  appointment  of  Harold  W.  Garbers 
as  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Garbers  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
NROG  for  more  than  eight  years,  having 
joined  the  organization  six  months  after 
its  formation.  Starting  as  a  buyer  of 
canned  foods,  he  has  gradually  taken 
over  responsibility  for  almost  all  of  the 
organization’s  merchandise  buying.  Prior 
to  his  engagement  by  NROG,  he  was 
employed  for  eleven  years  by  Central 
Grocers  Co-operative,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COLD  STORAGE  SPACE  LIMITED 
TO  PERISHABLE  FOODS 

(FDO  70,  July  31,  1943) 

To  assure  adequate  cold-storage  space 
for  foods  that  will  spoil  unless  kept  at 
low  temperatures,  the  War  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  today  announced  a  list  of  foods 
which  can  no  longer  be  stored  in  refrig¬ 
erated  warehouses. 

Beer,  wine,  liquor;  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  (except  citrus  concentrates) ; 
sterile  canned  meat;  dried  whole  milk  in 
certain  types  of  containers;  canned  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  dried  skim  and  evapo¬ 
rated  milk ;  canned  processed  cheese,  and 
flour  and  cereal  products  must  be  moved 
out  of  refrigerated  space  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  Current  storage  month 
applicable  to  each  item  or  lot  of  com¬ 
modities  in  storage.  Cold  storage  oper¬ 
ators  are  prohibited  from  accepting 
these  products  for  storage  after  August 
2.  Ample  dry  warehousing  space  is 
available  to  take  care  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties. 

The  WFA  also  has  restricted  advance 
space  reservations  in  an  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  cold-storage  facilities  from  lying 
idle  because  of  future  commitments. 

War  Food  Administration  officials 
stated  that  the  action  represents  a  joint 
effort  of  Government  and  the  industry 
to  do  everything  possible  to  see  that  no 
foods  which  have  been  produced  will  spoil 
through  improper  care.  Representatives 
of  the  cold-storage  industry  and  the 
various  agencies  of  Government  which 
have  any  interest  in  storage  space  have 
concurred  in  the  necessity  for  taking 
this  action. 

The  action  is  contained  in  Food  Dis¬ 
tribution  Order  No.  70  and  Director 
Food  Distribution  Order  70.1,  effective 
August  3 — applies  to  all  public  cold- 
storage  warehouses,  cold-storage  houses 
operated  by  meat  packing  plants,  and 
cold-storage  houses  usually  known  as 
apple  houses,  but  not  to  refrigerated 
storage  space  in  wholesale  and  retail 
stores. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


FOR  FIELD  USE 


FIGURE  THIS  OUT 

“Where  did  you  buy  that  miracle  hat?” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  I  don’t  think  I  know  what  hat  you  are  re¬ 
ferring  to.” 

“Well,  yesterday  you  had  a  new  hat  on  and  I  understand 
some  one  was  calling  it  a  miracle  hat.” 

“I  remember  some  one  telling  me  how  well  it  became  me,  but 
I  can’t  seem  to  recall  anyone  calling  it  a  miracle  hat.” 

“Indirectly  some  one  did.  If  a  hat  can  become  a  girl,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  call  it  a  miracle  hat.” 


PURCHASE 

Requirements 

EARLY 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


A  newly  rich  man  who  had  bought  a  country  house  awoke 
one  night  to  find  that  his  watch  had  stopped,  whereupon  he 
called  the  butler. 

“What  time  is  it,  Henry?” 

“The  clocks  have  all  stopped,  sir.” 

“Well,  go  out  and  look  at  the  sun-dial!” 

“It’s  dark  out  there,  sir.” 

“Well,  you  fool,  can’t  you  get  a  lantern?” 


Teacher — What  smart  little  boy  will  tell  me  why  we  have 
Thanksgiving  Day  on  the  last  Thursday  in  November? 

Johnny — So  us  kids  can  give  thanks  that  election  is  over  and 
Pa  and  Ma  will  find  something  else  to  argue  about! 

JUST  A  BIT  CHILLY 

Tramp — Madam,  I  have  seen  better  days — 

Madam — That  may  be,  but  I  have  no  time  to  discuss  the 
weather  with  strangers. 

SOOTHING  DOWN  THE  MINISTER 

The  minister  called  on  Mrs.  MacShoddie. 

“By  the  way,”  he  remarked  after  a  while,  “I  was  sorry  to 
see  your  husband  leave  the  church  last  Sunday  right  in  the 
middle  of  my  sermon.  I  trust  nothing  was  seriously  the  matter 
with  him?” 

“Oh,  no,  sir,”  replied  Mrs.  MacShoddie.  “It  was  nothing  very 
serious,  but  you  see  the  poor  man  does  have  a  terrible  habit 
of  walkin’  in  his  sleep.” 


Arriving  home  from  the  party,  the  wife  confronted  her  hus- 
l>and: 

“I’ll  never  take  you  to  another  party  as  long  as  I  live,”  she 
fumed. 

“Why?”  he  asked  in  amazement. 

“You  asked  Mrs.  Jones  how  her  husband  was  standing  the 
heat.” 

“Well?” 

“Why,  her  husband  has  been  dead  for  two  months.” 

TWO  OF  A  KIND 

Talkative  Woman — A  big  man  like  you  might  be  better  occu¬ 
pied  than  in  cruelly  catching  little  fish. 

Angler — Perhaps  you’re  right.  But  if  this  fish  had  kept 
his  mouth  shut,  he  wouldn’t  be  here. 

A  little  girl,  aged  seven,  was  asked  to  state  the  difference 
between  pride  and  vanity.  After  a  little  thought  she  answered: 
‘Pride  means  ‘I  don’t  think  much  of  you’;  vanity  means  ‘What 
do  you  think  of  me?’  ” 


Patented 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
(or  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Jurther  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

New  Perfection  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Universal  Tomato  and  String  Bean  Filler 
High  Speed  Syruper  and  Juice  Filler 
Plunger  Filler  fw  Liquids  and  Soups 
Niagara  Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Corn  Shaker  -  Etc. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


CORRUGATED 

B  0 : 

•  SOLID  FIBRE 

X  E  S 

Phone : 

Curtis  0270 

THE  EASTERN 

BOX  COMPANY 

East  Brooklyn  P.  O. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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PREVENT 

DAMPING-OFF 

«ND  SEED  DECtr 

BY  TREATING  SEEDS  WITH 

opemon 

I  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.  M  I 

THE  PROVEN  SEED  PROTECTANT 

Safer  Longer  Lasting 

Easier  to  Use  Universal  for  Many  Varieties  of 

p  .-ki  -.k  ■  I  .■  Seeds.  Self-Lubricating  in  Drills 
Compatible  with  inoculation  graphltn) 

For  further  in  formation  about  Spergon  and  name*  of  dietributora,  write 

A  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
1230  Sixth  Avenue  *  Rockefeller  Center  •  New  York 


35  Years  of 
Specicdized  Service 
in  the 

Prevention  of  Fires 
and 

Maintenance  of  Low 
Insurance  Costs 

for  the  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

Chicago,  Illinois 


INCREASE 

THE  FOOD  SUPPLY 

•  Every  basket  of  tomatoes  should  produce  a  maximum 
quantity  of  finished  product.  Maximum  yield  is  important 
— for  canners  and  for  the  nation  .  .  .  The  Indiana  E-Z- 
Adjust  Pulper  increases  yield  by  eliminating  waste  of  raw 
stock.  I ts  instantaneous  adjustability  permits  a  control  of 
pomace  to  exact  the  ultimate  quantity  of  pulp  of  proper 
quality — without  stopping  the  machine  .  .  .  The  Langsen* 
kamp  Hot  Break  Tank,  built  for  catsup  as  well  as  juice 
production,  improves  quality  as  well  as  increases  yield  .  .  . 
Obtaining  greater  yield  from  the  raw  stock  is  only  one  of 
many  ways  Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  serving  canners 
and  the  nation  better. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  P/onf" 

INDIANAPOLIS  INDIANA 


ATTRACTIVELY  DESIGNED 


(lAMSE 


^/^rompt 
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THE  CANNED 


S  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Does  Not  Yet  Fully  Understand  the 
Increase  in  Consumer  Demand — Further 
Government  Call  on  ’43  Packs  Seems  Likely 
— Growers  Setting  Good  Example— —Corn 
Crop  Hit — Tomatoes,  Too — 

THE  MARKET  —  Ordinarily  our 
job  should  be  to  try  to  help  the  can- 
ners  by  pointing  out  all  things  that 
might  have  an  effect  upon  prices 
and  sales.  But  these  are  not  ordi¬ 
nary  times  and  the  canners  need 
worry  themselves  not  one  bit  about 
market  influences  or  prices,  for 
there  is  an  over-ready  market  for 
every  case  of  canned  foods  they  can 
produce,  and  the  prices  are  prede¬ 
termined.  In  fact,  reports  just  at 
hand  from  official  sources,  show 
that  wholesaler  sales  in  June  were 
23  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
and  inventory  stocks  proportion¬ 
ately  lower  than  normal.  No  one 
has  yet  accurately  gauged  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  strength  of  the  new  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  all  sorts  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  particularly  for 
foods. 

Canners  as  a  whole,  very  proper¬ 
ly,  are  first  taking  care  of  their 
Government  requirements,  and 
then  are  letting  out  what  goods 
they  can  safely  spare,  but  largely 
to  only  former  good  customers.  If 
all  canners  are  not  called  upon  for 
large  increases  in  these  Govern¬ 
ment  “takes,”  and  that  very  short¬ 
ly,  we  will  be  surprised.  The  war 
is  developing  more  rapidly  than 
many  seem  to  realize ;  the  forces  of 
all  kinds  are  being  heavily  aug¬ 
mented,  as  witness  the  need  of  en¬ 
listing  fathers  of  families;  and  as 
more  conquered  countries  are  re¬ 
leased  from  bondage  and  starva¬ 
tion,  we  are  finding  that  our  best 
ammunition  and  builder  of  good¬ 
will  is  food  for  these  starving 
peoples.  That  is  just  in  front  of 
us,  and  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  the 
market  picture.  The  home  popu¬ 
lation  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
care  of,  fed  well  to  enable  it  to  turn 
out  the  arms  and  ammunition  need¬ 


ed  to  win  this  war  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  it  will  be  well  fed,  de¬ 
spite  the  enemies-within  who  rant 
of  starvation.  All  hands  are  will¬ 
ing  to  tighten  their  belts  to  get 
these  boys  out  of  the  war  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  thereby 
save  millions  of  them.  And  our 
growers  are  setting  a  wonderful 
example,  in  the  face  of  more 
troubles  than  ever  before,  of  pro¬ 
ducing  food  crops  for  man  and 
beast,  even  in  excess  of  last  year’s 
records.  There  may  not  be  as  much 
ease  and  luxury  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to,  but  we’ll  get  by,  and 
you  know  it. 

Incidentally,  the  canners  are 
doing  a  noble  job  along  that  line. 
Look  at  Wisconsin  with  a  reported 
production  of  canned  peas  as  the 
1943  pack,  over  800,000  cases 
greater  than  last  year’s  immense 
output,  up  to  13  million  cases !  The 
fish  canners  are  likewise  showing 
their  ability  to  work  harder  and 
longer  and  get  out  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  supply  of  these  valuable 
canned  foods.  We’ve  promised  our 
War  Managers  that  there  will  be 
no  let  down  in  the  production  of 
canned  foods,  so  badly  needed,  and 
we  know  you  will  make  good.  And 
so  do  you ! 

Crop  reports  this  week  show  a 
wide  variation  in  conditions,  but 
mainly  in  need  of  more  rain.  Corn, 
which  seemed  to  get  off  to  a  better 
start  than  other  canning  crops, 
and  thereby  promised  to  lead  the 
procession,  has  been  badly  hit  by 
drought,  heat  and  a  visitation  of 
insect  enemies  all  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  usual,  and  now  those 
who  ought  to  know,  say  that  the 
corn  pack  will  fall  far  below  expec¬ 
tations,  as  much  as  50  per  cent  in 
some  early  and,  we  believe,  over- 
pessimistic  predictions.  Tomatoes, 
too,  have  run  up  against  early 
floods;  later  too  much  rain,  not 
enough  rain,  scalding  hot  weather, 
and  always,  of  course,  a  scarcity  of 
labor,  and  that  pack  does  not  look 


well  as  viewed  this  week.  But  that 
unpredictable  product  can  do  hand¬ 
springs  that  have  puzzled  every 
student  that  ever  tried  to  study  it. 
If  fall  holds  off  late  enough,  and  if 
we  get  occasional  good  rains  and 
not  too  long  a  hot  and  dry  spell,  we 
may  get  tomatoes.  Who  can  tell? 

There  have  not  been  as  many 
happenings  come  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton  this  past  week  as  usual,  but 
some  of  them  are  important,  and 
you  have  them  in  this  issue.  One 
of  the  best  things  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  War  Power  commission 
has  decided  that  the  canners  will 
have  first  call  upon  all  labor  from 
now  until  the  packs  have  been  put 
away  safely.  The  industry  made  a 
hard  drive  on  this  labor  shortage 
matter,  and  it  looks  like  it  is  about 
to  win  out.  That  does  not  mean, 
that  anyone  can  lay  down  on  his 
efforts;  all  must  do  everything 
within  reason  to  get  help  into  the 
fields  and  into  the  canneries.  Some 
other  results  are: 

NEW  CANNER  CEILINGS — A  new 
pricing  method  whereby  canners 
who  also  perform  wholesaling 
functions  may  determine  their 
maximum  prices  was  established 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  this  week. 

Canners’  maximum  prices  under 
the  new  regulation  (Amendment 
No.  12  to  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  306),  are  set  on  dollars- 
and-cents  per  case,  f.  o.  b.  packer’s 
shipping  point  basis,  and  permits 
them  to  add  appropriate  percent¬ 
age  mark-ups  to  OPA’s  fixed  mark¬ 
up  regulations  to  establish  their 
permissible  ceilings  on  sales  where 
they  also  assume  the  wholesaler’s 
functions  by  selling  from  branch 
warehouses,  owned  or  operated  by 
them. 

The  regulation  also  defines  a 
“primary  distributor”  as  a  dis¬ 
tributor  other  than  a  wholesaler  or 
retailer,  who  purchases  all  he  sells 
of  the  kind  and  brand  of  packed 
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food  being  priced  and  who  custom¬ 
arily  receives  shipment  from  the 
packer  of  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
his  purchases  in  carload  lots  deliv¬ 
ered  to  a  warehouse  or  other  re¬ 
ceiving  station  not  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  any  of  his  customers,  for 
resale  by  him  in  less-than-carload 
lots. 

LARGER  SUGAR  RATION.? — Indus¬ 
trial  consumers,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
tributors,  are  awaiting  with  inter¬ 
est  further  developments  in  the 
sugar  rationing  program,  follow¬ 
ing  President  Roosevelt’s  second 
promise  of  increased  allocations. 

The  supply  situation  continues  to 
show  improvement,  as  shipping 
conditions  improve.  This  has  been 
reflected  in  additional  raw  sugar 
allocations  for  cane  refiners,  which 
in  turn  should  ease  the  supply  po¬ 
sition  for  both  industrial  users  and 
household  consumers. 

SEE  PEAK  ’43  FOOD  OUTPUT — Not¬ 
withstanding  some  reductions  in 
food  crops,  total  1943  production 
of  all  foods  will  top  last  year’s  rec¬ 
ord  output  by  4  per  cent.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  overall  increase,  the  report 
states,  will  result  from  increased 
output  of  meats  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  Domestic  consumption,  how¬ 
ever,  will  fall  some  3.7  per  cent  be¬ 
low  1942,  largely  because  military, 
lend-lease  and  other  food  war  re¬ 
quirements  are  about  double  those 
of  1942,  the  report  adds. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Packs  and  Pricing  Hold  Chief  Atfenfion — 
Green  Goods  Market  Affecting  Even  Can¬ 
ning  Tomatoes — Canners  First  Attention  to 
Government  Requirements — Beans  in  New 
York  State  Doing  Better  Than  Peas — East¬ 
ern  Peas  Well  Sold  Up — Corn  Prospects  Not 
Good — Cherries  a  Light  to  No  Pack — Ber¬ 
ries  Out  of  the  Picture  —  All  Fruit  Packs 
Lighter — Canned  Fish  Only  Bright  Spot. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  August  5,  1943. 

THE  SITUATION  —  The  trade  is 
showing  much  concern  over  the 
cumulative  reports  of  unfavorable 
pack  developments  affecting  many 
of  the  major  items  in  the  canned 
foods  list,  as  well  as  the  slowly  de¬ 
veloping  price  control  program  on 


this  season’s  packs.  Principal  con¬ 
cern  is  evident  over  the  reluctance 
of  canners  to  make  any  early  sales 
—  an  understandable  situation  in 
view  of  the  perplexities  yet  con¬ 
fronting  the  canners  on  their  pack 
totals  and  pricing  policies  for  the 
new  season. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Jobber  canned 
foods  inventories  are  steadily  con¬ 
tracting  and  a  demand  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  probable  releases  of  canned 
foods  to  the  civilian  trade  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  all  quarters  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  A  number  of  items,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  canned  fruit  line, 
already  give  promise  of  being  on 
the  short  side  virtually  from  the 
start  of  the  new  marketing  season, 
and  in  consequence,  distributors 
have  been  endeavoring  to  pick  up 
stocks  of  the  affected  items  at  re¬ 
sale,  with  relatively  little  success. 

TOMATOES — Intense  competition 
by  fresh  shippers  is  reported  slow¬ 
ing  down  canners’  operations  in 
the  East,  and  has  apparently  di¬ 
verted  a  not  inconsiderable  ton¬ 
nage  from  canning  channels.  With 
raw  stock  reported  grading  up  un¬ 
usually  well,  current  indications 
are  for  a  larger  than  usual  per¬ 
centage  of  extra  standards  in  the 
eastern  pack.  Canners  are  not 
considering  civilian  business  to 
any  extent,  being  busily  occupied 
in  fulfilling  their  Government 
quotas,  but  full  ceilings  will  of 
course  prevail  in  the  commercial 
market. 

BEANS  —  Canners  in  the  Tri- 
States  are  reported  accepting  a 
limited  amount  of  business  on  sum¬ 
mer  pack  stringless  beans,  but  are 
not  in  position  to  handle  more 
than  a  limited  percentage  of  the 
orders  proffered.  Reports  from 
up-State  points  indicate  that  the 
pack  outlook  is  quite  favorable 
and  up-State  canners,  who  did  not 
do  so  well  on  their  pea  pack,  are 
making  an  all-out  effort  for  a  good 
pack  of  beans.  Reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  lima  bean  crop  are 
rather  pessimistic,  and  jobbers  are 
beginning  to  press  their  regular 
sources  of  supply  for  some  assur¬ 
ances  that  orders  will  be  taken 
care  of. 

PEAS — Tri-State  packers  are  re¬ 
ported  already  sold  up  on  the  new 


pack  of  peas,  and  jobbers  who  had 
expected  to  secure  additional  sup¬ 
plies  from  this  area  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  their  eyes  westward.  Reports 
from  Wisconsin  indicate  that  stan¬ 
dards  and  extra  standards  are  in 
good  supply,  but  fancies  appear  as 
scarce  as  the  proverbial  hen’s 
teeth. 

CORN — Eastern  canners  are  ad¬ 
vising  their  trade  that  the  pack 
outlook  does  not  indicate  much 
more  than  a  50  per  cent  produc¬ 
tion,  and  packers  who  have  already 
accepted  a  good  business  of  memo¬ 
randum  orders  are  passing  the 
word  along  that  sharp  pro-rates 
must  be  looked  for.  Under  these 
conditions,  distributors  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  have  additional  com¬ 
mitments  accepted. 

RSP  CHERRIES — While  OPA  has 
straightened  out  the  ceiling  situa¬ 
tion  on  canned  cherries,  it  now 
looks  as  though  trade  ceilings  on 
this  item  will  have  nothing  more 
than  an  academic  interest  for  dis¬ 
tributors.  New  York  State  can¬ 
ners  report  that  their  pack  will  not 
exceed  30  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
total,  which  indicates  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  get  the  entire  pack. 
The  situation  in  other  eastern  RSP 
cherry  canning  areas  is  scarcely 
more  favorable,  and  the  new  ceil¬ 
ings  of  $2.35  to  $2.45  for  fancy  2s, 
as  to  region,  will  not  show  on  many 
invoices. 

BERRIES — Extremely  limited  de¬ 
liveries  of  eastern  raspberries  are 
anticipated  this  season,  due  to  the 
pack  failure,  and  the  situation  on 
the  West  Coast  is  about  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  basis.  Short  crops,  coupled 
with  fresh  markets  which  carried 
prices  far  in  excess  of  equitable 
levels  under  canner  ceilings,  are 
responsible  for  the  looming  canned 
berry  shortage. 

WEST  COAST  FRUITS — The  packs 
of  tree  fruits  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  be  at  least  30  per  cent  below 
last  year’s,  according  to  reports 
reaching  the  trade  here.  There  is 
a  heavy  demand  for  all  varieties 
of  the  new  pack,  with  stringent 
allocations  in  sight  throughout  the 
list  for  the  supplies  which  canners 
will  be  able  to  allocate  the  civilian 
trade.  One  “break”  for  the  indus¬ 
try,  however,  has  been  the  increas- 
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ed  sugar  allowance  to  fruit  can- 
ners,  which  will  enable  packers  to 
use  their  conventional  packing 
mediums  and  hence  will  obviate 
the  overprinting  of  labels  which 
many  had  feared  would  be  inevi¬ 
table  for  both  canners  and  distrib¬ 
utors  this  season. 

SALMON — Red  salmon  is  the 
bright  spot  in  this  picture,  the 
Alaska  pack  of  reds,  up  to  July  24, 
aggregated  1,755,058  cases,  more 
than  double  the  722,672  cases  which 
had  been  packed  up  to  the  compar¬ 
able  date  last  season,  and  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  total  pack  of  900,885 
cases  for  the  1942  season.  The 
pack  of  pinks  as  of  July  24  had 
reached  433,626  cases,  against 
304,018  cases  in  the  comparable 
period  a  year  ago,  while  the  pack 
of  chums  aggregated  390,178  cases, 
comparing  with  337,062  cases  at 
the  same  packing  stage  a  year  ear¬ 
lier.  Seattle  advices,  however,  in¬ 
dicate  that  nothing  much  will  be 
moved  to  the  civilian  trade  until 
Government  allocations  are  com¬ 
pleted,  which  will  be  several 
months  yet. 

OTHER  CANNED  FISH — Outstand¬ 
ing  news  of  the  week  was  a  Wash¬ 
ington  report  that  canned  West 
Coast  pilchard  will  probably  be  in 
abundance  this  season.  The  ser¬ 
vices  are  releasing  a  number  of 
seiners  to  increase  the  catch,  and 
canners  are  making  preparations 
for  record  runs.  Oysters  are  in 
small  supply,  with  some  canners 
entirely  cleaned  out.  The  same 
condition  applies  in  the  case  of 
shrimp.  Pack  of  Maine  sardines 
continues  to  lag,  and  the  supply 
situation  for  the  civilian  trade  con¬ 
tinues  unfavorable. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  CONSERVING 
COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  assets  of  the  Pacific  Packing 
Company,  of  Oakland,  and  will  pack  a 
lull  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  in 
addition  to  tomato  products  on  which  it 
has  long  specialized.  Last  year  this  con¬ 
cern  took  over  the  Knight  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Portland,  Ore. 

SCHUCKLE  &  CO.,  packers  of  Sunny- 
vale,  Calif,,  have  launched  a  radio  ad- 
\crtising  program  on  their  latest  prod¬ 
uct,  Rancho  soups. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Canners  Busy  On  Their  Main  Crops — Labor 
Situation  Serious — Heat  Hastening  Ripening 
— Pears  Coming  Early — Dilemma  Crops  Up 
On  Pears — Orders  Confirmed  as  Fas  as  Pos¬ 
sible  on  Asparagus — Tomato  Acreage  Below 
Last  Year — Only  Small  Shipment  of  Pines 
From  Hawaii — Heavy  Sardine  Runs  to  Come 
Later — Salmon  Doing  Well — 

Tuna  Also — Notes 

By  “Berkeley" 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  5,  1943. 

BUSY — The  season  on  peaches 
and  pears,  two  of  California’s  most 
important  canning  fruits,  is  in  full 
swing  and  will  shortly  reach  its 
peak.  Warm  weather  is  the  rule 
throughout  producing  areas  and  al¬ 
ready  deliveries  are  crowding  can¬ 
ners.  The  labor  supply,  particu¬ 
larly  in  canneries,  is  largely  un¬ 
trained  and  lacking  in  numbers. 
Federal,  State  and  local  authorities 
have  issued  urgent  appeals  for 
help,  pointing  out  that  unless  more 
volunteers  come  forward  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  fruit  will  rot  in 
the  orchards.  Especially  welcome 
are  part-time  night-shift  workers. 
The  situation  is  quite  definitely  a 
serious  one. 

The  proposed  peach  marketing 
agreement  on  canning  clings  may 
fail  because  of  a  lack  of  2.6  per 
cent  of  growers’  tonnage  to  be 
signed  up.  More  than  the  required 
number  of  growers  and  canners 
have  signed  an  agreement  similar 
to  those  in  effect  in  recent  years, 
but  the  required  tonnage  is  lacking. 
If  an  agreement  is  not  reached 
speedily,  canners  propose  to  set  up 
their  own  inspection  departments 
instead  of  having  peaches  graded 
on  a  uniform  basis  by  inspectors  of 
the  Peach  Advisory  Committee. 
Prices  being  paid  for  the  crop  are 
$65  a  ton  for  No.  Is  and  $30  for 
No.  2s. 

PEARS — Pears  have  come  on 
earlier  than  usual  and  are  proving 
a  headache  for  both  growers  and 
canners.  Growers  are  up  in  arms 
because  of  the  late  naming  of 
prices  and  of  what  they  consider 
an  inadequate  price  when  named. 
Predictions  are  being  freely  made 
that  at  least  25,000  tons  of  this 
fruit  will  not  be  harvested.  What 


they  are  asking  is  why  the  Califor¬ 
nia  grower  of  pears  is  receiving 
less  money  for  his  fruit  than  a  year 
ago,  when  he  had  been  assured  that 
his  increased  cost  of  production 
would  be  taken  into  consideration. 
They  would  like  to  know  why  pears 
and  clingstone  peaches  have  been 
priced  practically  the  same  when 
for  more  than  twenty  years  a  dif¬ 
ferential  of  fully  20  per  cent  has 
prevailed  in  favor  of  the  Bartlett 
pear  grower.  And  they  are  won¬ 
dering  just  why  the  California 
grower  is  being  paid  but  $65  a  ton 
for  his  fruit  when  the  grower  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  is  being  paid 
$75.  Up  to  this  year  the  grower  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  had  al¬ 
ways  received  less  than  the  Califor¬ 
nia  grower, 

ASPARAGUS — The  canning  of  as¬ 
paragus  has  been  over  for  about  a 
month  and  in  the  meantime  can¬ 
ners  have  confirmed  orders  on  a 
substantial  scale  and  have  shipped 
as  much  as  possible.  Prices  are 
running  about  as  follows :  Natural, 
in  No.  2s,  $3,09  a  dozen  for  Colos¬ 
sal,  Mammoth,  Large  and  Medium, 
with  Small  at  $2.78  and  blended 
sizes  from  $3.01  to  $3.19.  All 
Green  on  No.  2s  is  priced  at  $3.62 
for  Colossal,  $3.60  for  Mammoth, 
$3.52  for  Large,  $3.42  for  Medium, 
and  $3,34  for  Small,  with  blended 
sizes  ranging  from  $3.49  to  $3,74. 
A  small  pack  was  made  in  the  No. 
1  square  size,  but  this  was  made  by 
but  a  limited  number  of  canners. 

TOMATOES — Latest  estimates  of 
the  acreage  of  tomatoes  in  Califor¬ 
nia  for  canning  places  this  at 
111,000.  Last  year  about  124,500 
acres  were  harvested.  The  acreage 
actually  contracted  to  canners  is 
slightly  below  100,000  acres.  Grow¬ 
ers  in  the  important  Yolo  County 
district  have  set  a  price  for  pick¬ 
ing  at  13  cents  a  box  for  round 
tomatoes  and  19  cents  for  the  pear- 
shape  variety. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Canned  pineapple 
is  being  received  from  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands  in  disappointingly 
small  quantities.  The  pack  is 
proving  satisfactory,  but  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  are  being  given 
over  largely  to  the  handling  of 
sugar,  empty  oil  and  gasoline 
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drums  and  empty  beer  bottles.  In¬ 
creased  attention  to  pineapple  is 
promised  in  the  near  future. 

SARDINES — The  sardine  packing 
season  has  opened  in  the  Monterey 
and  San  Francisco  districts,  but 
heavy  runs  of  fish  are  not  expected 
for  several  weeks.  The  price  ques¬ 
tion  has  finally  been  settled,  the 
OPA  having  fixed  the  maximum  at 
$22  a  ton,  or  the  same  as  last  year. 
This  price  to  canners  is  to  extend 
through  the  season  to  February  5, 
1944.  Canners  are  now  set  to  ac¬ 
cept  advance  business  on  a  limited 
scale. 

SALMON — The  pack  of  salmon  in 
Alaskan  waters  is  coming  along  in 
good  shape,  according  to  reports 
received  from  the  Territory.  The 
total  to  July  24  had  reached  the 
splendid  figure  of  2,660,667  cases 
made  up  of  1,755,058  cases  of 
Reds,  443,641  of  Pinks,  390,179  of 
Chums,  28,021  of  Cohoes  and  43,- 
768  of  Kings.  The  pack  to  date  is 
larger  than  in  any  other  year  since 
1939,  when  it  amounted  to  2,806,- 
627  cases.  A  total  of  76  canneries 
are  operating  this  year  against  113 
in  some  recent  years.  The  sockeye 
run  on  the  Fraser  River,  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  is  getting  under  way, 
but  it  is  not  considered  likely  that 
the  record  of  1,800,000  cases 
packed  last  year  will  be  closely 
approached. 


TUNA  —  Tuna  packing  is  pro¬ 
gressing  favorably  in  California, 
with  the  output  of  yellowfin,  yel- 
lowtail  and  skipjack  ahead  of  that 
of  a  year  ago  to  a  corresponding 
date,  and  with  only  bluefin  show¬ 
ing  a  falling  off.  A  good  run  of 
albacore  is  now  being  had  in  both 
California  waters  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Season  Opened — Canneries  Ready — 

Still  Running  Small — Outlook  Good. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  5,  1943. 

SHRIMP  SEASON  OPENS — The  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  announced  that  the 
shrimp  season  in  Alabama  waters 
would  open  today  (August  5,  1943) 
and  from  now  on,  the  trawlers  are 
allowed  to  fish  in  the  bays,  lakes, 
rivers  and  bayous  of  the  State  for 
shrimp,  which  were  prohibited 
during  the  closed  season.  During 
the  closed  season  the  shrimp  boats 
were  only  allowed  to  shrimp  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  miles  from 
shore,  which  is  out  of  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  State. 

The  canneries  have  been  busy 
for  nearly  a  month  overhauling 
their  plants  and  everything  is  in 


readiness  to  start  operation  as  soon 
as  the  shrimp  are  brought  in. 

The  fishermen,  too,  have  been 
busy  overhauling  their  boats  and 
nets  and  now  they  can  go  out  to 
shrimp. 

Unofficial  reports  say  that  local 
shrimp  are  still  running  small  in 
size.  Fishermen,  however,  said 
shrimp  appear  to  be  plentiful  this 
year. 

The  opening  of  the  shrimp  sea¬ 
son  this  year  is  earlier  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  as  the  opening  date 
had  been  postponed  until  August 
10  and  more  often  to  August  15, 
but  this  year  Mr.  Ben  Morgan,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  department  of  conser¬ 
vation,  fixed  the  date  August  5. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bancroft,  seafood  in¬ 
spector  for  the  conservation  de¬ 
partment,  said  it  was  expected 
more  than  200  small  trawlers 
would  begin  operations  at  the  start 
of  the  season,  and  he  has  been  kept 
busy  issuing  licenses  for  boats  and 
nets.  Most  of  the  boats  will  oper¬ 
ate  out  of  Bayou  La  Batre,  in  Mo¬ 
bile  County,  and  Bon  Secour  in 
Baldwin  County. 

Meanwhile,  heavy  catches  of 
mackerel  were  reported  along  the 
Baldwin  County  Gulf  Coast,  which 
has  kept  some  of  the  shrimpers 
busy. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 

FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 

For  speedf  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

CORN  Canning  equipment 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**They  have  everything  with  hcdf  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

TmtE  lUivnrjEio  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 

Westminster,  Maryland 

THE  1943  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY !  Enter  your  order  for  the  34th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent  authorities. 
The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed  free  to  members  of  the 
National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is 
needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  in¬ 
terested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION,  1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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CANNED  FOODS  CEILING  PRICES 


13olIars  and  cents  ceilings  at  the  canner  level  as  established 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  respective  regulations 
as  stated.  All  prices  are  maximum,  per  dozen  cans,  f.o.b. 
cannery,  unless  otherwise  specified,  subject  to  customary  dis¬ 
counts  and  differentials  to  purchasers  of  different  classes. 


CANNED  CORN 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  9,  July  5,  1943) 


Whole  Grain,  all  varieties 

Region  I 

Region  II 

Region  III 

Region  IV 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.36 

1.31 

1.386 

1.29 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.31 

1.26 

1.336 

1.24 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.56 

6.90 

6.46 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.26 

1.21 

1.285 

1.19 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.21 

1.16 

1.236 

1.14 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.05 

6.40 

6.96 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.136 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

Cream  Style,  except  Ever  Gr. 

.  6.80 

and  Narrow  Gr. 

5.65 

5.90 

5.46 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.26 

1.21 

1.286 

1.19 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.21 

1.16 

1.236 

1.14 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.06  - 

6.40 

5.96 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

. .  1.11 

1.06 

1.135 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

5.55 

6.90 

5.45 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.01 

.96 

1.036 

.94 

No.  10  .  5.30 

Cream  Style,  Evergreen  and  Narrow  Grain 

6.05 

6.40 

4.95 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.135 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

5.55 

5.90 

5.46 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.136 

1.04 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

No.  10  . .-. . 

.  5.65 

5.30 

6.65 

5.20 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.01 

.96 

1.036 

.94 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.06 

6.40 

4.95 

Substandards :  2’s,  10c 
standard  grade. 

;  lO’s,  50c  per  dozen  less  than  maximum 

prices  for 

Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire. 

Region  II-  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Michigan,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  that  portion  of  Idaho  not  included  in 
Region  III. 

Region  III — Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Southwestern  Idaho 
(Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and  Omyhee  Counties). 

Region  IV — All  States  not  included  in  Regions  I,  II,  and  III. 


CANNED  TOMATOES 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 

Region  I  Region  II  Region  III  Region  IV  Region  V 


Fancy  (A)  No.  2 .  1.325  1.30  1.226  1.26  1.276 

No.  2*4  .  1.776  1.76  1.676  1.70  '  .1.726 

No.  10  .  6.30  6.20  5.86  6.96  6.06 

iCx.  Std.  (B)  No.  2  1.126  1.10  1.026  1.06  1.076 

No.  2^4  .  1.50  1.476  1.40  1.426  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.36  6.26  4.90  6.00  6.10 

.'td.  (C)  No.  2 .  1.026  1.00  .925  .96  .976 

No.  2%  .  1.376  1.36  1.276  1.30  1.326 

No.  10  .  4.86  4.76  4.40  4.60  4.60 

Substandards:  2’s,  10c  ;  2%'s,  17^4c;  lO's,  60c  per  dozen  less  than  maximum 


prices  for  standard  grade. 


Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
oinecticut.  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  (all  of  the  State  of 
.  'iinsylvania  not  included  in  Region  II). 

Region  II — Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Southern  Pennsylvania 
'  Iliicks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester,  Lancaster,  York, 
C  imberland,  Adams,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Bedford  and  Somerset  Counties). 

Region  III — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
M'ssissippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Region  IV — Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada. 

Region  V — Oregon,  Washington  and  California. 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  2,  3-6-43) 


Florida 

Govt.  Other 

Texas 

Govt.  Other 

West  Coast 
Govt.  Other 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2,  Natural . 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.17% 

1.22% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.46 

2.65 

2.46 

2.66 

2.70 

2.80 

No.  10  . 

4.85 

5.00 

4.86 

5.00 

5.45 

6.60 

Standard  (C)  No.  2,  Natural.... 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.1T% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.35 

2.45 

2.36 

2.45 

2.60 

2.70 

No.  10  . 

4.65 

4.80 

4.66 

4.80 

5.26 

6.40 

Sub-standard  No.  2,  Natural.... 

.97% 

1.02% 

.97%  1.02% 

1.07%  1.12% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.26 

2.35 

2.25 

2.36 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

4.45 

4.60 

4.46 

4.60 

6.06 

5.20 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2,  Sweetened.... 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

5.16 

5.00 

6.16 

5.60 

6.76 

Standard  (C)  No.  2,  Sweetened 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.66 

2.76 

No.  10  . 

4.80 

4.96 

4.80 

4.96 

5.40 

6.65 

Sub-standard  No.  2,  Sweetened 

1.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.30 

2.40 

2.30 

2.40 

2.66 

2.66 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

6.20 

6.36 

CANNED  FISH 

OYSTERS  (MPR  328,  Amendment  1,  3-23-43) 


East 

South 

West  Coast 

No. 

No. 

Govt.  Other 
.  3.36 

Govt.  Other 
.'ta6 

Govt.  Other 

2.  14.  oz.. . . 

.  6.26 

.  6.26 

. . 

SALMON 

(MPR  266, 

Amendment  2, 

7-13-43) 

Per  Case 

1  lb. 
Tall 

1  lb. 
Flat 

%lb. 

Flat 

%lb. 

Flat 

1  lb. 
Oval 

%lb. 

Flat 

%lb. 

Oval 

%  lb. 
Flat 

C.R. 

C.R. 

C.R. 

C.R. 

17.60 

10.00 

Red  . 

15.00 

16.50 

10.00 

14.00 

11.60 

12.30 

8.00 

6.20 

8.00 

8.00 

5.60 

3.90 

7.60 

5.40 

15.00 

16.00 

11.00 

Puget  Sound 

18  on 

19.00 

11.40 

6.40 

COLUMBIA  RIVER 

Chinook.  Fancy.. 

19.00 

20.60 

24.00 

13.00 

16.00 

6.60 

16.00 

17.60 

10.00 

6.20 

13.00 

14.00 

8.00 

4.80 

10.00 

11.00 

6.40 

11.80 

14.00 

8.00 

6.20 

Steelheads  . 

16.00 

17.60 

. . 

10.00 

12.00 

5.20 

13.40 

6.80 

Chums  . 

7.60 

9.00 

6.00 

SARDINES  (MPR  184,  7-23-42) 


East 

(Per  case  f.o.b.  Portland,  Me.)  Govt.  Other 


%  Oil,  Mustard,  Keyless, 

100  cans  .  4.07  4.47 

Tomato  Sauce,  Keyless, 

100  cans  .  4.12  4.62 

Oil,  Mustard  Key,  100  cans  4.82  6.22 

(4  Tomato  Sauce,  Key,  100  cans  4.87  6.27 

^  Oil,  Mustard,  Key,  Carton. 

100  cans  .  6.07  6.47 

^  Tomato  Sauce,  Key,  Carton, 

100  cans  .  6.12  6.62 

%  Mustard,  Keyless,  48  cans....  4.07  4.47 

%  Tomato,  Keyless,  48  cans .  4.12  4.62 


Central 
Govt.  Other 


West  Coast 
Govt.  Other 


SHRIMP  (MPR  311,  2-2-43) 

East  South  West  Coast 

Wet  Dry  Wet  Dry  Wet  Dry 


9.  Ah 

2.66 

Small  . 

.  2.70 

2.80 

Medium  . 

.  2.80 

2.90 

Large  . 

.  2.96 

3.06 

Jumbo  . . . 

.  3.06 

3.16 

Veined  Shrimp  add  60c  per  doz.  above  prices. 
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MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 


(MPR-30€,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 


Region  I 

Region  II 

Region  III 

Region  TV 

Variety 

No.  2  Can 

No.  10 

No.  2  Can 

No.  10 

No.  2  Can 

No.  10 

No.  2  Can 

No.  10 

Sieve  Size 

Grade 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

Can 

Alaska 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.66 

7.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.40 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.26 

6.26 

Alaska 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.45 

7.26 

1.426 

7.16 

1.46 

7.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.326 

6.66 

1.30 

6.60 

1.276 

6.40 

1.30 

6.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.16 

6.76 

Alaska 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.376 

6.90 

1.36 

6.76 

1.326 

6.66 

1.36 

6.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.20 

6.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.10 

6.60 

Alaska 

No.  4  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.26 

6.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.16 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

5.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

1.06 

6.26 

Alaska 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.26 

6.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.16 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

1.06 

6.26 

Sweet 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.65 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.626 

7.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.226 

6.16 

Sweet 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.626 

7.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.226 

6.16 

Sweet 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.45 

7.26 

1.426 

7.16 

1.426 

7.16 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.325 

6.66 

1.30 

6.60 

1.276 

6.40 

1.276 

6.40 

C  or  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

5.66 

1.126 

6.66 

Sweet 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.376 

6.90 

1.36 

6.76 

1.325 

6.66 

1.326 

6.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

5.65 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.076 

6.40 

Sweet 

No.  5  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.226 

6.16 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.125 

6.66 

1.126 

6.66 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

1.026 

6.16 

Sweet 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

5.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.076 

6.40 

Prince  of 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.46 

7.26 

1.426 

7.16 

1.426 

7.16 

Wales  & 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

6.90 

Laxton 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

5.16 

1.025 

6.16 

Note — 

Substandard  prices :  2s  or  303  Glass 

Jars,  10c :  lO’s, 

60c,  per 

dozen  less  than  maximum 

prices  for  standard  grade. 

Region 

I:  Maine,  New 

Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 

Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 

New 

York,  Pennsylvania, 

New 

Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 

Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

Region  II:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Region  III:  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico. 

Region  IV :  Oregon,  Washington,  California. 

MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS 

(MPR-306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 

Region  I  Region  II  Region  III  Region  IV  Region  V  Region  VI 

Rush  Beans  Bush  Beans  Bush  Beans  Bush  Beans  Bush  Beans  Pole  Beans 

Sieve  Size  Gr^e  ~No.  2  No.  2%  No.  10  No.  2  No.  No.  10  No.  2  No.  No.  10  No.  2  No.  2V^  No.  10  No.  2  No.  2V^  No.  10  No.  2  No.  Z^TTo  lO 

Whole,  Regular  (Green  or  Wax)  (Tin) 


No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.65 

2.226 

8.26 

1.80 

2.426 

9.00 

1.676 

2.260 

8.36 

1.726 

2.326 

8.60 

1.70 

2.300 

8.60 

1.80 

2.426 

9.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

1.70 

2.300 

8.60 

1.676 

2.126 

7.86 

1.626 

2.200 

8.10 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.70 

2.300 

8.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.626 

2.060 

7.60 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.50 

2.026 

7.60 

1.66 

2.226 

8.26 

1.626 

2.060 

7.60 

1.676 

2.126 

7.86 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

1.66 

2.226 

8.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.56 

2.100 

7.76 

1.426 

1.926 

7.10 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.45 

1.960 

7.26 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.65 

2.100 

7.76 

1.426 

1.926 

7.10 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.325 

1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

C  or  Std. 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.825 

6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.35 

1.825 

6.76 

1.226 

1.650 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

No.  6  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.825 

6.76 

1.226 

1.650 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.86 

1.826 

6.76 

1.225 

1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

B  or  Elx.  Std. 

1.16 

1.650 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

Cut  (Green  or 

Wax)  (Tin) 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.45 

1.960 

7.26 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.625 

2.060 

7.60 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.85 

1.426 

1.926 

7.10 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.35 

1.825 

6.76 

1.60 

2.025 

7.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.85 

1.426 

1.926 

7.10 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

B  or  Elx.  Std. 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.225 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.325 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.225 

1.650 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.225 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

No.  6  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

6.50 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

C  or  Std. 

1.06 

1.426 

5.26 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.076 

1.460 

6.35 

1.126 

1.626 

6.60 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

6.50 

1.25 

1.676 

6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

5.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

C  or  Std. 

1.05 

1.426 

6.26 

1.20 

1.625 

6.00 

1.076 

1.450 

6.35 

1.126 

1.626 

6.60 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 

Region  II — New  York. 

Region  III — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virgrinia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Kentucky. 

Region  IV— Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

Region  V — Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada  and  all  of  Idaho  except  Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and 
Omyhee  Counties. 

Region  VI — Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and  Omyhee  Counties  in  Idaho. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters— over  160 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers— dry  powder  up  to 
3,000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
yth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Copper  Cooking  Ket¬ 
tles;  Glass-lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  Rebuilt 
ainl  guaranteed.  Prompt  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single 
item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20 
Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  Continuous  Current  Generator  C.  L.  C.  26, 
Form  B,  Speed  750,  Volts  126,  Full  Load  125.  This  Generator 
in  very  good  mechanical  shape.  Leon  C.  Bulow,  Bridgeville, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Anderson-Barngrover  Hot  Water  Exhauster 
in  excellent  condition.  Has  48  sixteen-inch  discs  with  guides 
set  for  No.  10  cans.  Has  extra  guides  and  brackets  to  handle 
No.  2’s  and  larger.  Mission  Food  Products  Co.,  Mission,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE — Two  medium  and  two  large  Chisholm-Ryder 
.Model  B  Bean  Snippers,  A-1  condition,  $850.00  each,  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  Adv.  4347,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Shaker  Pea  Washers;  No.  2  Hansen  Pea  Filler; 
fi"  and  9"  Spiral  Worms  11'  long.  No.  2  Reeves  Variable 
Speeder;  Nova  Stationary  Motor;  Hand-operated  Gallon  Fillers; 
2  Corn  Silkers;  Cob-remover  Reel;  200  gal.  Galvanized  Blend¬ 
ing  Tank,  etc.  Badger  Machine  Works,  Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Haynie  Tomato  Scalder  and  1  Niagara  Tomato 
Washer,  both  purchased  this  year  and  used  only  60  hours. 
Northwestern  Canning  &  Packing  Co.,  Seffner,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Belt-driven  Peerless  Corn  Huskers;  1  Tuc 
Di'uble  Corn  Cutter,  Model  D,  Serial  158;  I  Wooden  4-tray  Corn 
Silker  complete  with  fan;  1  large  Hydraulic  Cider  Press,  made 
Iv  Hydraulic  Press  Co.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio;  1  Electric-Driven 
Fnapp  Labeling  Machine  set  on  No.  2  cans,  type  700,  serial 
2018-R.  Priced  right;  contact  us  at  once.  Belleview  Canning 
(’o.,  Carlisle,  Pa.  Phone  60-R-22. 


FOR  SALE — 2  5-pocket  reconditioned  Ayars  Universal 
Fillers.  Adv.  4353,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE — Stainless  Steel  Juice  Extractor; 
American  Vegetable  Slicer;  Peerless  10-valve  Syruper;  Food 
Machinery  Corp.  Tomato  Filler;  Gaddie  Spinach  Washer;  Roy 
Nelson  Tomato  Scalder;  Invincible  and  Peerless  Corn  Huskers; 
Model  G  Tuc  Corn  Cutters  for  Whole  Kernel  Corn;  No.  5 
Sprague  Corn  Cutter  for  Cream  Style  Corn;  200  feet  15"  Roller 
'ase  Conveyor.  Charles  S.  Jacobowitz  Co.,  3080  Main  St., 
i3ulTalo  (14),  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY — Retorts;  Stainless  Steel,  Monel, 
Copper  or  Aluminum  Kettles  and  Vacuum  Pans;  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chines;  Packaging  Equipment;  Filter  Presses.  Adv.  4350,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  Canning  Machinery.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
surplus  stock,  advising  makers’  name,  age,  general  condition  and 
lowest  cash  price.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

WANTED — Bliss  No.  225  Gang  Slitter  or  similar  machine; 
Thread  Rolling  Machine  for  %"  dia.  and  larger  Caps,  with 
Automatic  Feed.  Smith  &  Richardson  Manufacturing  Co.,  727 
Ford  St.,  Geneva,  Ill. 


WANTED — Large  A  C  Case  Emulsifier,  complete  with  motor. 
State  condition  and  price.  Helwig  &  Leitch,  Inc.,  101  North 
Haven  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — Used  Urschel  Bean  Cutter  in  good  condition. 
Adv.  4354,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — 6  pairs  of  Coons  Apple  Parers.  Gerber  Products 
Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WIRE  .US  quotations  on  any  type  Fruits  or  Berries  that  can 
be  used  by  the  Preserving  Trade  either  Fresh  or  Frozen,  loaded 
in  bulk  or  crates  on  Fresh  or  in  any  size  container  in  Frozen 
or  in  Sulphur.  Only  interested  carlots.  Also  interested  in  good 
second-hand  Cooperage  ready  to  use  for  frozen  fruit.  Tenser  & 
Phipps,  Grant  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Phone  Grant  0768. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED — Plant  Manager.  Must  be  experienced  vegetable 
canner  and  capable  to  take  full  charge  of  factory  and  operate 
same  efficiently.  Our  plant  is  located  in  the  South  and  has  been 
growing  rapidly  for  past  six  years.  Will  guarantee  a  permanent 
position.  Please  give  references,  age  and  salary  in  first  letter. 
Must  be  ready  to  start  by  September.  Adv.  4346,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent.  Well  established  food  plant 
affords  excellent  opportunities  for  aggressive  man  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fruit  packing.  Permanent  position,  excellent  salary. 
State  age,  draft  status,  experience  in  detail  first  letter.  Adv. 
4348,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Maintenance  Foreman,  with  detailed  experience 
on  fruit  canning  equipment.  Eastern  food  manufacturer  offers 
permanent  position  with  wonderful  salary  opportunities.  In 
first  letter  give  age,  list  of  previous  employers,  draft  status. 
Adv.  4349,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  Southern  Canner  of  Poultry,  Meats  and  kin¬ 
dred  products  wants  an  experienced  Superintendent.  Real  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Adv.  4352,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Plant  Manager,  Production  Man¬ 
ager  or  Superintendent  in  full  charge  of  large  plant  or  plants. 
25  years  continuous  experience  in  active  operation  and  plant 
management,  canning  all  types  fruits  and  vegetables.  No  plant 
too  large.  Knowledge  frozen  foods.  Interested  only  in  responsible 
position  with  future.  Now  employed  but  not  at  highest  skill. 
Salary  expected  $400  month.  A-1  reference.  Adv.  4351,  The 
Canning  Trade. 
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BERLIN 

CHAPMAN 


PERFORATED  (RATES 


Ciy£  You  MAXIMUM 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Parioroted  CrortM  pro- 
vid*  maximum  protaction  to  iillad  cans,  ond 
positiva,  uniiorm  staam  circulation.  AD 
waldad  construction  oi  haovy  gauqa  boUat 
Plata  staal  ior  yaars  of  satisfactory  sarvics. 
Writa  Berlin  Chapman  Co., Berlin,  Wisconsin 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Suppliea  you  need  and  the  leading  housea  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  adyertlsements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 
Jersey  Package  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  dJo.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENl 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

Nolan  Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Company,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Standard  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


SALT 

Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


FOR  VICTORY 
BUY  United  States  WAR  BONDS 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  C^.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  Now  York  City 


and  STAMPS 


SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  reyined  1936. 

The  Industry's  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  **Canable". 


"I  would  not  Ukc  $1,000.00  For  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  s*t  another." 

— •  F.mout  procetter. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  • 
Soups  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments 

•  Juices  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked) 

•  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing 
through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 
temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 
by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 
by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 
of  food  preservation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
...  or  direct.  Price  $10.  pxDstpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 
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This  is 


roun  Good  Seed 


KNOWiS  IDENTITY:  Vie  have  its  pedigree,  as  with  every  lot  of  Asgrow 
seeds  in  our  fields,  going  through  our  cleaning  operations,  or  stored  in  our  ware¬ 
houses.  We  know  where  it  was  bred  and  born,  how  the  crop  was  handled  and 
fitted.  Therefore  we  can  stand  back  of  its  purity  and  trueness  to  type. 

HIGH  GERMINATION:  Much  has  been  learned  from  our  research  program 
on  the  best  way  to  preserve  not  only  tbe  vitual  spark  of  life  in  seeds  but  tbe 
ability  to  produce  good  plants.  Our  standards  are  high,  and  by  germination 
we  don’t  merely  mean  it  sprouts  -  it  grows!  Testing  samples  for  eacb  lot  in 
our  modern  laboratories  gives  us  accurate  data  for  the  figures  we  quote. 

DISEASE -FREE:  Every  practicable  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  Asgrow  seeds  with  the  spores  or  germs  of  diseases. 

CLEAN:  Dirt,  chaff,  broken  seeds,  weed  seeds  and  other  impurities,  inci¬ 
dental  to  any  crop,  are  thoroughly  cleaned  from  Asgrow  seeds  with  efficient 
machinery  and  the  knowledge  born  of  87  years’  experience. 


Associated  Seed  Growers, 

Inc.  Main  Office:  New  Haven, 

Conn. 

and  grewnrt  of  yngalaUa  taedt  tinea  1$S6 

Atlanta  • 

Cambridge,  N.Y.  • 

Milford,  Conn.  • 

Indianapolis  •  Los  Angeles  • 

Salinas  •  San  Antonio 

Memphis 

B  U  Y  U. 

S.  BONDS 

and  BUY  THEM  NOW 

